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All Heav'n and Earth are still, the storm subsides, 
And birds and beasts are chained in peaceful sleep :— 
Now night her starry car revolving guides ; 
Calm in its bed lies hushed the waveless deep ; 
I only wake to weep, and still appears 
Before me the sweet cause of all my grief; 
Who makes my life a strife of sighs and tears; 
Yet thoughts of her alone can bring relief. — 
Thus from one bright and living fount there flows 
Waters both sweet and bitter to my soul, 
Thus can one hand, or heal, or end my woes; 
Since time my sorrowing heart can ne’er console.— 


Each day a thousand deaths [ die, yet wretched live ; : 
Waiting with hope that rest the grave alone can give— 
M. A. C 
—>—— 
HIGH LIFE IN THE EAST. 
No. VI. 


A DAY IN THE HOT WINDS. 

You have never been in Italy, dear Florence, and consequently have never 
suffered under the infliction of the sirocco, that type of the burning simvom, 
which gives to the Neapolitan community some faint notion of the scorching 
blasts, which for three months in the year sweep across the plains of Hindoostan 
Your idea of a hot wind must be taken from the sweet south, breathing o'er 
banks and beds of violets, in the summer hours of June; and with such expe- 
rience alone | despair of giving you the slightest conception of the terrible na- 


ture of the visitations of the fiend of the air, who reigns despotic over our hemis- | 


phere. My poetical imagination refuses tobe reconciled to the endurance of this 
evil, by the sublimity of the spectacle ; yet I cannot deny that there is something 
very grand and awful in the fiery gales which parch up the vegetativn all around 
us, and which seem bent upon the destraction of every thing exposed to their 
devastating progress. I can fancy the demon of the waste striding across the 
desert, flapping his murky wings, and breathing flames over the surrounding coun- 
try ; for, unaccustomed as yet to the regular return of the season, it appears to 
me impossible to impute the horrors we experience to any thing but supernatural! 
causes. A|! out-of-door amusements being out of the question, those who de- 
sire to spend the time agreeably in this sort of quarantine, collect a pleasant 


party about them; and we are at present very much in the situation Uf the gay | 


Florentines in the Decameron, dependant upon each other for every resource 
against the enemy. 

Our house is extremely spacious, and furnished with bowed ends towards the 
west; the usual mode of building, in order to catch every breeze blowing from 
the most favourable quarter : the glass doors in this direction are open, and the 
frames are fitted up in a very peculiar manner, with cuscus mats, which are formed 
of the roots of a very fragrant sort of grass. ‘These mats are kept continually 
wetted on the outside, and the hot winds, in passing through, occasions such a 
rapid evaporation of the water, as to cause the thermometer to fall fifteen or 
sixteen degrees. Thus, in the interior, we have a cool, and frequently a cold 
climate, while, on the outside of the house, the earth islike a furnace. It is ne- 
cessary to close every aperture very carefully, excepting where the tatties are 
placed ; as the admission of the air, excepting through this refrigerating process, 
would render the house unbearable. My pet Persian cats, and my little English 
dogs, are quite as unequal to combat the heat as their mistress. If, by any chance, 
they follow the servants out of the cool atmosphere, they rush back affrighted, 
taking shelter under the tatties, and appearing quite delighted to get a sprinkling 
from the water so liberaily supplied on the outside. My dressing-room windows 
overlook a very extensive prospect ; and from them I frequently witness the pro- 
gress of those storms which diversify the regular gales. They are extremely 


grand in their approach, tearing np the earth in billows as they pass along, and | 


preceded by volumes of dust, which obscure the sun; until the tornado, rushing 


forward, carries its devastation into more remote places. About sunset these hot | 


winds generally cease to blow, and the air becomes astonishingly cool ; but the 
earth, and the walls of the houses, reflect a considerable portion of heat, and the 
dust is so great that there can be no pleasure in going out. 

Drawing is our favourite morning occupation; one takes the flowers and 
fruits of Hindoostan, another the birds, and a third the reptiles. Emily Delville 
1s employed in catching the fleeting hues of one of the most singular plants in 
our gardens, a large flower, nearly the size of a peony, which blows early in the 


morning, and expands into snowy whiteness; about ten o'clock it begins to | 
change to a delicate pink, which gradually deepens, until, at sunset, it shews a | 


rich crimson ; at night, the leaves fall: the blossoms are renewed in the morn- 
ing, when the same transformation takes place. The Colonel has got three or 
four varieties of chameleons incages, each more ugly than the other; and Sir 
Cuthbert is taking the likenesses of my avadavats, which are perched on a little 
green branch, like a cluster of rubies. 


Oar party is too small, and the season too relaxing to admit of any attempt at 
a féte ; wecan do nothing but invent costumes for future tableauz, and project 
charades, to be enacted ata more favourable opportunity. A little music, a lit- 
tle écarié, and a great deal of chess, serve to fill upthe time ; but as the natives 
choose this period of the year for marriages and other festal entertainments, | 
have been tempted to brave the sultry air in order to inspect the trousseau of a 
lady of rank. There is always something so interesting in bridal paraphernalia | 
that you will not be surprised at my making an effort to see the dieplay exhibited | 
by a wealthy Asiatic upon such an occasion. I had not very far to go, and | per- 
formed the distance in a palanquin, furnished with cortains of cuscus, which | 
were sprinkled with rose-water, and which cooled and perfumed the air. On | 
arriving at the place of my destination, I was ushered in through two or three | 
quadrangles toa fourth, surrounded on ail sides by a corridor, which opened into | 
several small apartments ; this was the hall of audience: it had no covering, | 
excepting a canopy of crimson silk. Fortunately the day was cloudy. or ! should | 
have repented my curiosity in a coup de soleil. The ladies, however, whom [ 
came to visit, seemed quite satisfied with their accommodation, retiring into their 
cell during the extreme heat, and conient to repose upon silver bedsteads. All | 
the alleviations which fans, umbrellas, and rose-water could afford, were offered | 
to me, sod. with their assistance, I contrived to breathe the hot air, while | 
the silver trays, containing the bridal ornaments, were placed before me 
Shawle of the most delicate and costly materials, interwoven with silver 
and gold, were heaped up in one, the next was filled with curious stuffs 
and brocades ; a third glittered with precious stones, strings of pear! the size of | 
pigeons’ eggs, diamonds and emeralds, which aduchess might covet for a birth- | 
day, and rubies of matchless lustre, with gold ornaments innumerable, and al! of 
the most exquisite workmanship. It was rather tantalizing to me to feel that 
this splendour was reserved for the gloomy walls of a Zenana, to be looked at | 
@od praised by a few admiring or envious women, and then consigned to oblivion, | 
instead of forming the brilliant accessories of some illuminated ball-room or na- | 
tive pageant. But an Indian lady must wear her rich dresses solely for her own 
satisfaction and that of her attendants, as she has no part in any of the festivi- | 


ties ériyed by the male portion of the family, not even witnessing the feats of | that their performance on the fi¢ld of battle did not disappoint expectation; a¥ 


incing girls through those gilded lattices, which Mr. Moore, with more fancy 
what roth, fas described as affording to the secluded inmates of the Harem | 





glimpses of the gay doings going on in public. So strict is the confinement to 
which the Hindoostanee females are condemned, that many never even enter the 
precincts of the garden; they may consider themselves happy in such spacious 
accommodations as those aflorded by the quadrangle in which | was seated ; a 
great number are cooped up in much more contracted limits, and are literally not 
better off than a bird in the cage. But even in these adverse circumstances 
female vanity bas full scope. ‘The Indian ladies are acquainted with their rights, 
and will maintain them; husbands are ruined by their wives’ extravagance ; and 
female ingenuity is taxed, to contrive luxurious accommodations in the com- 
pass ofa nut shell. The bride's mother, for the bride herself was pot visible, 
displayed the wedding garment with no small degree of pride; it cost eighteen 
thousand rupees—eighteen hundred pounds—aod was what, in the olden ume in 
England, would have been called seamed with pearls. My otlering was pre- 
sented in a beautiful flat basket, of European manufacture, lined with pink satin 
it consisted of a lace veil, some embroidered handkerchiefs, a mirror, and a 
case of perfumery, in cut glass bottles; articles which are highly acceptable to 
an Indian lady, who delights in esseifees, and who will survey herself for hours 
in acommon piece of looking-giass, which reflects ber figure in a distorted atti- 
tude. I returned home, by no means disposed to envy the poor bride her dia- 
monds, and her cachmeres. 
—~—_— 
NAVAL ADVENTURES. 
By Lieut. W. Bowers, R. N. London: Bentley 
The author of these narratives has seen and suffered much: fortune, early in 


2 vols 


| life, pushed him off the land, and said, * Go try your luck on water,” and since 


that period he has been moving in many latitudes, and looking on many strange 
countries. He relates his adventures in an easy, familiar way—makes few 
attempts at the picturesque— gives every subject as many words as it seems tu 
want, and no more—and writes with a sort of seaman-like earnestness in all 
things. We have no inclination to describe the various voyages which our 
author made, nor give a list uf sunken rocks, dangerous reefs, and sand-banks, 
from which he escaped ; neither shall we relate his attempts to open a market 
with savages who had few wants, or with civilized people who had many, 
but content ourselves with picking out characteristic passages, and other amusing 
or instructive bits, by which our readers may taste of the author's spirit, and 
judge of the bulk through the sample. He gives an interesting account of an 
interview with the chief of South American herves, the Liberator Bolivar, who 
| died too *oon for his country 
** About this time I touched at Callao, the castle of which, recently given up 
| to the Spaniards by the mutinous troops, I found invested by sea and land by the 
Colombian army, under the Liberator Bolivar, in person. Having a large sum 
of money still due tu me for the brig, (subsequently the Chimborazzo, sold in 
| 1820, and at this time in the Colombian service), I thought it a favourable op- 
portunity, by applying at the fountain-head, to urge my claims, and with this 
view Colone! O* Leary, an Irishman, one of the Liberator’s aid-de-camps, having 
offered to procure me an interview with his chief, I set out one morning. On 
reaching his residence, a few miles from Lima, I was much disappointed on 
learning from the Culonel that some contre-temps in the besieging camp had so 
annoyed Bolivar, that he much doubted the possibility of getting him to receive 
me, advising me to wait for a more propitious opportunity ; but, as such might 
| never again occur, for! intended going to sea that day, he was at length prevail- 
ed on to announce me. After a few moments of anxious suspense for the suc- 
| cess of the doubtful experiment, the hero, a small active taan, with a well-knit 
| frame, a dark penetrating eye, and a swarthy, sun-burnt, toil-worn, but extremely 
intelligent countenance, full dressed in a cavalry uniform, and up to his hips in 
boots, came forth from his study. On observing an inauspicious frown of im- 
| patience on his dark visage, I felt something like a man, who in a tiger-hunt 
has roused the angry object of his pursuit from h s lair 
** Seeming almost to look through O'Leary, who, conscious of the delicacy of 
importuning him at a moment when he was pre-occupied with matters of such 
vast importance, looked like a thief taken en flagrant delit. He inquired, ‘ What 
| does he want?’ Ashamed of the homiliating feelings that for an instant had 
shaken ny self-possession, I recollected myseif, and, with as graceful a bow as 
| I could accomplish, said carelessly, that being about to depart for England, and 
never having had the pleasure of seeing his Excellency befure, I could not think 
of returning without paying my respects to him, and furnishing myself with the 
means of satisfying the curiosity of my countrymen at home 
“To this, in a softened key, he obsérved, ‘Oh! in so great a country as 
your's, a person of my insignificance can be little thought of, or cared about.’ 


patience, finally offered me his hand, and took his leave, promising me a letter, 
recommending my claims to General Santander, Vice President of Colombia. 
I met him twice or thrice, subsequently, at Tacna, and Arica, when he was 
visiting every town and city in that vast country ; the day as usual passed on 
horseback, the night in dancing, revelry, and festivity. In spite of this, bis iron 
frame apparently remained uncorroded ; enjoying the most uninterrupted health 
and spirits, his energies at the table or in the held never seemed impaired. At 
| the former he was extremely affable and corivivial, encouraging conversation, 
| and seldom allowing his temper to be ruffled by the liberties inseparable from 
| such occasions. An exception to his general forbearance, once however occur- 
| red with my poor friend Morgel. at that time Captain of the Presidente, the flag- 
] 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| ship. The latter having given his opinion somewhat freely, the General lost his 
temper and good breeding, and applied an insulting epithet, the strongest the 


tion, hurled the same back in his very teeth. Half a dozen rapiers were out of 
their scabbards in an instant, and Morgel would have paid the forfeit of his 
temerity with his life, had not the Liberator magnanimously stepped forward 
and protected him, with real greatness of mind acknowledging himself the 
aggressor 

** He was a great aflmirer of the softer sex, indulged in the pleasures of the 
board, and, when exhilarated, was very fond of exhibiting his oratorical abilities, 
jumping on the table, and, with great animation and fluency, addressing the con- 
vives, or proposing a toast, cherishing the most vindictive hatred to everything 
Spanish. Summary and somewhat sanguinary in hie punishment of those and 
other enemies of the great cause he had so triumphantly vindicated, he was 
devoted to his friends and followers. to nune more than to those strangers, 
principally our countrymen, O"Leary, Sands, Hallows. Blair, Wilson, Whittle, 
Brown, and other well-tried soldiers of a hundred combats, who had attached 
themselves to his standard, and had marched with him from the plains of the 
Apure to the southern extremity of Peiu. These brave men, the skeleton re- 
mains of his favourite Albion battalion, shared largely his good opinion and 
favours. Among other anecdotes, General Sands related to me the follow- 
mg — 

“One evening, when the hostile armies, encamped in sight of each other, were 
preparing for the combat of the following day, aud an unusual gloom seemed to 
pervade the Patriot troops, a deer was started, which was eventually run down 
by the soldiers’ dogs, and presented to Bolivar, sitting with his staff in front of 
his tent. He instantly ordered it to be given to the officers of the Albion, say- 
ing, ‘ Give it to the Engfish for their sapper, according to the adage, te enable 
them to perform their work well to-morrow.’ At the same time, some little in- 
dalgence by the issue of a smal! quantity of spirits, and otherwise, was extended 
also to the soldiers, and the General partook of the feast. Jt is needless to say 


complete victory was gaified on the ensaing day over the Royaliuts, who fled be- 
fore them like sheep.” 





| nets, sueceeded in securing and marching me off to prison 


Having found little trouble in convincing him to the contrary, he now offered me | 
a cha‘r, inquiring “here I had picked up my Spanish, and, listening with great | 


Spanish language can convey, to the offender, who without a moment's hesita- | 


ee 
How unlike the wellarranged interior, and well-organized crew of @ British 
ship of war, is the following picture of a Spanish privateer .— 
« The crew of the Pensée consisted of about three hundred and ily men, a 
great portion of whom were blacks or mulattoes. They were clothed in the 
spoils of the vessels they hed plundered, and in all the colours of the rainbow, 
scarce any two betug dressed alike, and they constituted as ferocious and motley 
a gang as (save the heterogenous assemblage in the first cruiser under Admiral 
Noah) ever congregated on the decks of a ship ; the whole affording a fine spe- 
cimen ef liberty and equality, for they ate, drank, plaved cards, and even dressed 
their hair on the quarter'eck The infliction of the lash or other systematic 
corporal ponishments was prohibited. An individual having been detected in a 
theft by the commander, the only penalty he suffered was a sound kicking and 
cuffing by the latter on the quarter-deck, with a plentiful volley of abuse for thus 
disgracing ‘1a grande natien.” The black gun-room cook, however, attended ta 
hle with our captain's shirts on his back with impunity. The officers messed in 
common, but each individual furnished and brought to table his own plate, knife, 
fork, spoon, and napkin. Save those of the gun-room and calin, there was not 
a bed or hammock on boar’, the crew planking it in theirclothes. Under these 
circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that they mustered nearly one handred 
in the sick list, and scarcely a day passed that two or three individuals were not 
consigned to the deep.” 
Love on shore was nearly as fatal to him as privateers or storms on the deep 
* Donna Madalena, a lovely girl, by whom IT had been much struck on my first 
visit to Coneeption, was stil! unmarned and living there, and I could not resist 
the desire of seeing her. | had already passed a few delightful evenings in her 
society, usually whiling away the fleeting hours at forfeits and other games of 
the country, when, one unlucky night, while in the disguise of a female peni- 
tent, | was on my knees confessing to my fair friend in the habit of a friar, whe 
should pop in, bat the town major and the commandant of the troops, another 
professed lover, who had sulicited and expected her band! With all the wily 
treachery of the Spaniard, he entered fully into and appeared to enjoy the fun, 
but did not remain long. At about eleven | also took my departure, but bad not 
proceeded fifty yards before | was attacked by four soldiers, who, after a severe 
struggle, and not till after] had received several serious bruises from their bayo 
Here, shut up in o 
dismal Calabosa, with an onforiunate wretch condemned to close confinement 
for murder; what with my wounds, the fleas, and the prospect of a protracted 
solitary confinement in this horrible place, the usual punishment of deserters, | 
passed a wretched night.” 
The fate of the gallant Captain Manners is related in the author's moat touch 
ing manner: the favourite maxwn in battle of that young commander, was 
* yardarm apd yarlarm, three broadsides, double-shotted, and board." he little 
knew how seon he was to prove the worth of hismazim. The Reindeer, whieh 
| he commanded, was cruizing in company with the ship in which Lowers served, 

when they wepe separated in the night: neat afternoon the wreck of a mast 
| and rigging was seen floating ; on picking it up, it was found torn with shot, and 
| bloody—it was all that remained of the Reindeer. er fave was told by one of 
her crew who survived the catastrophe -— 

** The following are the particulars of this action received from one of the 
survivors; * The enemy (the Wasp, American corvette,) was discovered on our 
lee bow about ten a. m. standing towards us. Little preparation was nee 
brother Jonathan had already cured us of that overweening conceit and false 
security, which long and uninterrupted success had given us, and we were always 
ready. Finding she would pass to windward, we tacked, and by hard sweeping 
soon gained a position that would enable us to keep the weather-gauge, when we 
put about again, and stood towards her. ‘The American now tacked, and stood 
| away from us. By hard sweeping, however, we gained a position on his weather 
quarter, and from a gun placed on the forecastle, at which Captain Manners at- 

tended himself, galled the enemy considerably, killing and wounding several of 
| his men. This advantage was, however, but temporary ; they were silently pre- 

paring a deadly return. Lufling athwart our bows, he poured in a deadly broad- 
\ side, which mowed down our men like grass. ‘The two vessels were now nearly 
! alongside of each other, the carnage was dreadful. Poor Manners, badly wounded 
| in both legs, was carried on the poop, where he remained on his knees, his left 
| elbow on the larboard round-house, and waving his sword in his right, to encou- 
rage his men, until a musket shot through the head from the enemy's main-top 
deprived this talented and gallant young officer of existence, and spared bim the 
pain of lowering his country's flag to ber foe. The action was continued, and 
the first lieutenant and master heing both badly wounded, the gunner, in the ab- 
sence of the second lieutenant, left at Cork, was called up from the magazine 
to take the command, but net making his appearance in time, the action was 
continued by the captain'sclerk. In this condition, with seventy, out of a crew 
of one hundred and nine. killed and wounded, and the brig a perfect wreck, so 
| as to be unmanageable, we were compelled to strike.” 

“It is unnecessary to comment on this action, and its de results. 
which, against such an overwhelming disparity of force, ought to have been 
foreseen.” 

We have given a portrait of Boliwar by the pencil of our author: we shall 

| now add likenesses of Ramon Freyre and San Martin :— 

« Ramon Freyre, the * star of Chili,’ so long the idol of his country and dread 

| of her foes, is a native of Conception. This gallant young man, who, as we 

have shown, in the battle of Maypo, at the head of the Patriot cavalry broke 
| and seattered the best troops of Spain, bad distinguished himself by « thousand 
acts of romantic valour. In spite, however, of this, the jealousy of those in 
power, being excited by his great popularity, always kept him in the back ground 
until 1822, when, arriving from Conception with two thousand of bis eountry- 
men, he succeeded in overturning the Government of O'Higgins, whe was 
accused of venality. and new modelled the state. The disease, however, was 
too deep to be easily cured; whatever might have been his intentions, things 
soon resuined their wonted channel, and corruption prevailed to ae great am ex- 
tent as before. Freyre. im his turn, gave place to another, and, engaging i * 
party warfare, was finally defeated and banished, bat | believe has subsequent !y 
been allowed to remain on bis own estate near the valley of Arunca. 

San Martin, = native of Mendoza, on the eastern side of the Cordillers, 
served in Spain, which he was obliged to quit on account of his liberal opimons 
Having distinguished himself in the service of Buenos Ayres, he was chosen to 
conduct the expedition to Chili m 1816, and remaining 4 short tnne in his native 
mountains to reervit his army. for the most part composed of blacks and — 
(peasantry), be crossed the Andes—a feat, performed as it wae at a season 
they were considered impassable, and at & point never attempted ——— 
parable to that of Hannibal, or the more modern hero Napoleon. 1 a 
brated passage Of the Alps. fn the achievement of this pear es tee i 
supposed, the army encountered numerous peri's and chetasioe ~ aa 
culties of the route: and edffered much from the intensity ~ — 
various privations. All this, however, was soon forgotten the The 
cesses of OCbacaboes, atti Maypo. on descending into the plains of Chi The 
laurels so well earned in these two battles, were, however, according to ener 
not a little tarnished by an undue severity to the defeated or Carrere patty, all o 
whom he expelled without mercy.” 

The story of Fullarten should be read by all very young officers A, a 
a Spanish lady one evening in the theatre. ry received a ctiallenge from a 

pamed 0 be tragual -— " 
my Palate, y dy lt 0! myrese ae on the os simply ssy- 
ing, ‘Come al end drawing forth 4m onating pistol, 
ome towards —~ doors of the eure The wight of the weapon, ee ~~, 
as awfol as * the strange quick jar epon the ear” of cocking, was enous 
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hero, pale as ashes, sat himself down again, and his opponent, turning hack, 
made a slight back-handed motion with bis hand, es of coutempt, across 
the other's nose. This being witnessed bythe Mayor de la Plaza, or head- 
constable, the latter called out for the guard. 

“ Follarton, hurried away by two of his countrymen, could only reach the 
saloon, or refreshment room, when he was attacked by the former with bayonets. 
He had already received several blows bebind from the sword of the officer com- 
manding. But, placing himself with his back against the wall, be presented his 
pistol, menacing the first that advanced, and evinced so much firmness of 
purpose, that his assailants were fain to keep themselves at 4 respectab'e 
distance ; 

“Allof a sudden, the sergeant of the guard, whe had been gambing and 
drinking, rushed in without bis hat, and in the highest state of excitement, 
wrenching a bayonet from the hands of one of the soldiers, sprang, with an in- 
preeation upon the English officer, with the weapon pointed to the breast of the 


latter. The life or death of one or the other was in the balance. The pistol | 


was discharged. The unfortunate sergeant sprang two fee’ from the ground, 


She Albion. 


| an atmosphere, therefore, we should have had no records, traditionary 
\Sspotlion, pact ages. 


January 25, 


or decu- | structure, are discovered ; above the strata containing these oviparous reptiles 
Each generation would have to depend upon its own there are found mammalia ; and in the looser and more ) 


ial stratum are 


experience, and the generations now arrived at maturity would have been no | the bones of the mastodon, megatherium, rhinoceros, and elephant. Geologists 
| wiser than those which lived before the flood. We should have had no press, agree that man has been created last of all. 


, 8@ Mathematics or astronomy, no eloquence or poetry, no steam- boats, rail-roads, 


These facts entitle us to conclude, that the days of creation must have con. 


ot manufactures. Cilothed in the skins of wild beasts, we should have sought | sisted of more than centuries of earth, or rather of epochs, each including per. 
shelter in the mountains and forests, have been incapable of preserving revela- haps more than a thousand years. The laws of matter, we cannot doubt, had 
tion, and have never obtained from our own intelligence any idea of the rank | been already pronounced, and applied to some at least of the other worlds with 
which we fill in created being. Let aman examine the ear either of one of | which the universe abounds. According to those laws it is perfectly consistent 


his fellow-men or of the lower animals, and say, whether it is not exquisitely 


with unlimited creative power, that, as Moses writes, the earth in its first stage 


| fitted for the receptiun of sound, which can only be propagated through the me- should have been “ without form and void,” a chaos of elements which were 


dium of the atmosphere. Can it be doubted then that the ear was made for the 


Epicurus first read, with bis preceptor, these verses of Hesiod :— 


subsequently blended together and shaped into a sphere by rotation and motion 


metals, the coal, and other subterraneous treasures,—al! of them useful, some 


| atmosphere, or the atmosphere for the ear’ But by whom so made? When | round the sun. Time elapsed in the preparation of the minerals, the precious 


Eldest of beings, Chaos first arose, 
Thence Earth wide stretched, the steadfast seat of all 
The Immortals, 


and fell lifeless on the floor. Fullarton, with » bound, levelling all who opposed | bis inquisitive spirit prompted bim to puta similar question— And Chaos 

him, escaped by a side door, and, reaching the water's side, was lucky enough | whence’ In his riper years the philosopher satisfied himself that Chaos arose 

to find a bout which conveyed him to his ship.” | from the fortuitous concourse of atoms. but he has forgotten to leave us an an- 
qnaatiititties swer to the question—* And Atoms whence!” 


— The atmosphere, immense as its volume is, surrounding the globe on all sides 
THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. | to the height of forty miles or more, is never in our way. We raise our hand 
From the Quarterly Revvew.—{ Concluded | and put it aside, but the fluid, from its elasticity, soon resumes its place. It 
The invariable regularity with which the earth accomplishes its orbit is in | diffuses and tempers the heat of different climates, circulates from the pole to 
itself a striking proof of the divine perfection with which that orbit was traced the equator, sustains the clouds in an expanded form, and thus equally divides 
out. Adiflerence of ten days at one time, of three weeks ora month at another, | their waters over the surface of the earth, and exercises an immediate agency 
in the length of our year, would disappoint the labours of the husbandman, and | in the generation and direction of the winds, which tends perpetually to restore 
render every attempt at chronology abortive. The history of past generations | the equilibrium of genial warmth and moisture. We already know that without 
would be a chaos, and al! calculations as to the future, with respect to astronoml. | it the ear would he useless. If there was no atmosphere, the eye also would he 
cal phenumena, and every thing connected with time, would be altogether vi- comparatively inefficient ; we should see nothing except objects on which the 
sionary. We could have neither months nor years—nothing but a succession of sun's rays fel! directly or by reflection—dazzling the sense in either case. The 
days to which we could hardly give a name—and the whole of our present rou- | atmosphere, by its refracting power, economises the separate sunbeams, melting, 
tine of life would be thrown into irrecoverable confusion. ‘The dexterity, if we | as it were, the lines of fire into a fluid, and filling the space in which we live 
may use such a phrase, with which the earth preserves its path in space, without | and move with a degree of iHumination admirably tempered to the sensibility of 
encountering any of the numerous comets which are perpetually wandering in | the most delicate of all our organs. Thus we perceive an indissoluble connexion 
all sorts of orbits through the firmament, is the result of a provision that must | between the atmosphere, the ear, the eve, and all the conveniences and refine- 
have been made before one of those enormous masses was launched upon its | meuts which, through the ministry of sovand and light, society enjoys. Relations 
course. The comet of 1680 was followed by a tale which considerably exceeded such as these, perfected by machinery the most simple, are so manifestly the re- 
in length the whole interval between the sun aud the earth ; the tail of the comet sults of an intelligent and benificent power, that we must shut our ears to sound 
of 1769 extended sixteen million leagues ; and that of the great comet of 1811, | and our eyes to light, before we can doubt that such a power ts, and is divine. — 
thirty-six millions. The orbit of the small comet called after M. Biela, of Jo- How various are the climates of the earth, and yet how uniform is each cli- 
sephstadt, by a remarkable coincidence, very nearly imtersects that of the earth ; | mate in its temperature, notwithstanding the fact that we traverse annually a 
and it ie very well known, that had the latter been only a little month in advance circle in space whose diameter extends over one hundred and ninety millions of 
of its actual place at the time of the passage of that comet in 1832, there must miles : In each particular climate we behold races of animals and plants, many 
have been a rencontre between then. Considering that Biela’s comet is so small, of which would not prosper elsewhere. Though apparently rains, and winds, 
and, like Encie's, is scarcely more solid than a cloud, it might not possibly have and frosts, are very irregular, yet we find avery remarkable constancy in the 
produced any effect upon the orbit of the earth, But it would have most pro- | average weather and season of each place. Very hot summers, or very cold 
bably deranged, during its passage, the component parts of our atmosphere, ren- | winters, have little effect in raising or depressing the mean annual temperature 
dered it very generally inconsistent with the continuance of animal life, and | of any one climate above or below its general standard. We must be convinced, 
prodigiously aggravated the pestilence with which so many nations were visited from observation, that the structure of plants and the nature of many animals 
in that fatal year.* are specially adapted to the climate in which they are located. A vegetable, 
The mean depth of the sea is, according to La Place, from four to five miles for example, which flourishes where the mean temperature is fifty-five degrees, 
If the existing waters were increased only by one-fourth, it would drown the would perish where the average is only fifty. If our mean temperature were 
garth, with the exception of some high mountains. If the volume of the ocean raised or lowered by five degrees. our vegetable world would be destroyed, until 
were augmented only by one-eighth, considerable portions of the present cunti- | 4 new species suited tothe altered climate should be substituted for that which 
nents would be submerged, and the seasons would be changed all over the globe. | We possess al present. An inhabitant of the equatorial regions, whose mean 
Evaporation would be so much extended, that rains would fall continually, de- } temperatore is eighty, would hardly believe that vegetable life could exist in 
stroy the harvests, and fruits, and flowers, and subvert the whole economy of | such @ climate as ours. We have the same opinion of the arctic regions. But 
natore. There is perhaps nothing more beautiful in our whole system than the | both are equally mistaken; the care of a presiding Providence is limited to no 
process by which the fields are irrigated from the skies—the rivers are fed from climate ; it 
the moontains—and the ocean restrained within bounds, which it never can ex- + be 
ceed so long as the process continues on the present scale. The vapour raised Spreads undivided, operates unspent 
by the sun from the sea floats wherever it is lighter than the atmosphere ; con- * At the equator we find the natives of the Spice Islands, the clove and nut- 
Jensed, it falls upon the earth in water ; or, attracted to the mountains, it gathers | meg trees, pepper, and mace. Cinnamon bushes clothe the surface of Ceylon; 
on their summits, dissolves, and perpetually replenishes the conduits with which, | the odoriferous sandal-wood, the ebony-tree, the teak-tree, the banyan, grow in 
externally or internally, they are all furnished. By these conduits the fluid is | the East Indies In the same latitudes, in Arabia the Happy, we find balm, 
conveyed to the rivers which flow on the surface of the earth, and to the springs | frankincense, and myrrh, the coffee-tree and the tamarind. But in those coun- 
which lie deep in its bosom, destined to supply man with a purer element. If | tries, at least in the plains, the trees and shrubs which decorate our more 
we suppose the sea then to be considerably diminished, the Amazon and the | northerly climes are wanting. And as we go northwards, at every step we 
Mississippi, those inland seas of the western world, would become inconsiderable | change the vegetable group, both in addition and by substraction. In the thickets 
brooks; the brooks would wholly disappear; the atmosphere would be deprived | to the west of the Caspian Sea we have the apricot, citron, peach, walnut. In 
of its due proportion of humidity ; all nature would assume.the garb of desola- | the same latitude, in Spain, Sicily, and Italy, we find the dwarf plum, the cy- 
tion ;~—the bird would droop on the wing—the lower animals would perish on the | press, the chesnut, the cork-tree ; the orange and lemon tree perfume the air 
barren soil—and man himself would wither away like the sickly grass at his | with their blossoms; the myrtle and pomegranate grow wild among the rocks. 
feet. He most, indeed, be incorrigibly blind, or scarcely elevated in the scale | We cross the Alps, and we find the vegetation which belongs to northern Eu- 
of reason above the monkey, who would presume to say, or could for 4 moment | rope, of which England is an instance. The oak, the beech, and the elm are 
honestly think, when daly informed on the subject, that the machinery by which | natives of Great Britain; the elm-tree seen in Scotland and the north of Eng- 
the process of evaporation and condensation has been constantly carried on upon | land isthe wychelm. As we travel still farther to the north, the forests again 
earth forso many centuries, exhibits no traces of divine science and power, | change their character. In the northern provinces of the Russian empire are 
and especially of benevolence towards the countless beings whose subsistence | found forests of the various species of firs; the Scotch and spruce fir, and the 
and happiness absolutely depend upon the circumstance of the waters of the | larch. In the Orkney Islands no tree is found but the hazel, which occurs again 
ocean, earth and air, uniformly preserving the average of their present mutual | on the northern shores of the Baltic. As we proceed into coider regions we 
p oportions. still find species which appear to have been made for these situations. The 
at us glance in passing at the amount of riches which this process at pre- | hoary or cold elder makes its appearance north of Stockholm ; the sycamore 
sent bestows annually upon mankind, particularly in those countries where they | and mountain-ash accompany us to the heac of the Gulf of Bothnia; and as we 
have complied with the first condition of happiness imposed on them by their | leave this and traverse the Douphrian range, we pass in succession the boundary- 
Creator,—that of assiduously labouring to cultivate the earth. We find that in | lines of the spruce fir, the Scotch fir, and those minute shrubs which botanists 
France, which teems with an agricultural population, unskilled however in many distinguish as the dwarf birch and the dwarf willow Here, near to or within 
of the modern improvements that have been carried to such perfection in Bri- | the arctic circle, we yet find wild flowers of great beauty, the mezereum, the 
tain and Belgium, the average yearly produce is about twenty-one millions of | yellow and white water-lily, and the European globe-flower. And when these 
quarters of wheat, thirty-two millions of other grain, and sixteen of chesnuts | fai! us, the moss still makes the country habitable for animals and man.” 
and potatoes, the whole of which would amount, at moderate prices, to about So also there are boundaries to the growth of corn, the vine, and the olive 
one hundred and forty millions sterling. exclusive of the wealth which they gain Wheat extends over certain tracts from England to Thibet ; it does not flourish 
by their elives and vines. ‘The annual value of all the grain growing in Britain, in the Polar regions, nor within the tropics, except in situations considerably 
and of its cattle, sheep, hides, wool, butter, cheese, and poultry, has been esti- | raised above the level of the sea The temperature required for the successful 


mated at about two hundred and twenty millions sterling. A French writer, | cultivation ef the vine must not be under fifty, nor much above sixty-three de- 
whose elaborate tables, though not always accurate, offer in most instances an 





** Lives through all space, extends through all extent, 














absolutely necessary, to the purposesof Man. The earth appears, after its first 
dispositions were accomplished, to have been completely remoulded, before it was 
deemed fit to be his residence. The shallow seas, the slimy abodes of the ich- 
thyosaurus, the rank grasses, the dense and unwholesome vapours had disa 
peared. The mountains had raised their heads and assisted to purify the atmos- 
phere ; the sea had been assigned its limits; the climates had been determined . 
and the woods and valleys, and green fields. with their garniture of bright streams 
and birds, and flowers of a thousand hues, contributed all their charms to form 
that Paradise which received the first born of our kind. 

In thus retracing the progressive steps of creation we cannot fail to see an In- 
telligent Power, operating according to Jaws which are still discerned in action ; 
and at the same time we receive exalted ideas of the dignity attached to Man vy 
his Creator, who condescenced to take 80 many ages in moulding and seasoning 
for him a hab.tation which, as the Omnipotent, he might have summoned to per- 
fect existence by a breath. 

Had Man been a mere anima! machine, destitute of reason, he would have 
been the most defenceless creature on earth. The elephant possesses an instru- 
ment by which he can grasp his enemy, and 2p enormous weight by which he 
can trample him to death. The bear is endowed with a degree of muscular strength 
by which he can compress the human figure with as much facility as we break a 
nut-shell The lion and the tiger can spring upon their prey, and fix it to the 
earth until they satiate their unger. But the infant, what a helpless being it is, 
and remains, Jong after it first sees the light! The idiot who never enjoyed 
reason, the melanchely maniac whe has been deprived of it, how pitiably weak 
and dependent are they compared with the rhinoceros or the eagle! Neverthe- 
less it has been given to man to subdue all the tribes of animated nature to bis 
use, and be has fulfilled his destiny in that respect by means of his hand, the 
most perfect physical instrument with which we are acquainted. Not all the 
skill of man has yet been able to imitate the hand in its sormation and functions, 
or to suggest an improvement in one of its joints or muscles. Galen’s enthusi- 
astic and elegant description of it, which the reader will find translated in Dr 
Kidd's volume, though unrivalled in ancient or modern literature, scarcely does 
justice to the flexibility, delicacy, and strength of this admirable instrument — 
Bat it is, after all, nothing more than an instrument: it would have been com- 
paratively powerless had it not been moved to action ky the rational faculty of 
whic! it is the immediate servant. 

Yet, although ‘t is by means of the hand that we operate upon external mat- 
ter, we cannot perceive, as Sir John Bel! justly remarks, any relation between 
that instrument and the mind. The hand is not more distinct from the rose 
which it is about to pluck, than the mind is from this organ of its volition. In- 
deed, we must all feel that the pulse which beats at the wrist has nothing what- 
ever to do with our will. We may use the hand fur our purposes, but its ma- 
chinery, its vitality, do not in any way depend upon our dictates. The action of 
the heart, the circulation of the blood, are carried on Ly laws to which the mind 
is no party. Had it been otherwise, a single act of omission in ordering the re- 
quisite functions on our part might bring life to a premature termination. The 
fracture of a small! filament in the admirable tracery of nervous cords which 
unites many ergans in sympathy, would produce spasm, suffocation, and death. 
Thus then we have two principles of vitality in us—one, that of the mind—the 
other, that of the frame in which it is enveloped ; each perfectly distinct, and 
manifestly the work of a superior Intelligence, who has given us a control over 
the operations of beth, but has taught us the secret of immortality in the laws 
which disclose their separate existence. The planets move round the sun by 
his attraction ; the blood circulates through our frame by no relation to the mind 
The planets and the sun itself shall perish ; the blood shall cease to circulate, and 
the fairest fabric of mortality shall moulder in the dust; but the mind hives in- 
dependently of matter, as matter does of the mind, and can no more be affected, 
as to its vital essence, by the destruction of the body, than Sirius would be by the 
extinction of our entire solar system. 

Not only are the vital functions of the body independent of our will, but each 
of our organs has been endowed, withozt any consent or previous knowledge on 
our patt, with powers admirably suited to its purpose ;—powers which are not 
the result of life either of the mind or the body, but of speciai legislation, found- 
ed on premeditated design, and accomplishing an adaptation of means to end, 
wonderful for their perfection. Thus the heart, to which the lover appeals, as 
the seat of his ardent feelings, as the most sensible organ of his system, may be 
tudely pressed by the hand without conveying to him the sensation that it has 
heen touched. Harvey's celebrated experiment puts this fact beyond a doubt. 
| It happened that a youth of the noble family of Montgomerie had his interior 

exposed in an extraordinary manner, in consequer.ce of an abscess in the side of 
the chest, which was caused by a fall. The youth was introduced to the pre- 
sence of Charles I., and Harvey, putting one hand through the aperture, grasped 
the heart, and so held it for some time without the young man being at all con- 
| scious that any new object was in contact with it. Other observations have 
since confirmed this discovery, and the heart is now universally declared by med- 
ical men to be insensible! Nevertheless we al! wel! know that the heart is af- 
fected, not only by the emotions of the mind, but by every change that takes place 
in the condition of the body. Here then is a complete proof of design. The 
heart insensible to touch, which from its internal position, it was never intended 
to experience, is yet sensibly alive to every variation in the circulation of the 
blood, and sympathizes in the strictest manner with the powers of the consti- 
tution. There is nothing, however, in the mere principle of life, still less in the 

















approximation to the truth, has estimated the ordinary number of our sheep at 
forty-two millions, of our cattle at ten millions, and of our horses at one million 
eight hundred thousand. Ithas been calculated, that the wool shorn from our 
sheep in one year was worth, at eighteen pence a pound, a sum exceeding eight 
millions sterling. If we consider that the wines of France are but the vapours 
drawn from the sea by the sun, returned by the clouds and mountains to the 
earth, then pumped up through the stems of the vine and distributed through the 
purple clusters with which at the vintage-time their branches are weighed down, 
we must at once perceive that any material derangement of the process in ques- 
tion would convert all the vineyards of France into mere collections of wood, 
fit only to be cut down and thrown into the fire. By the same process a grain 
of wheat may with due care be multiplied into four or five thousand. In the 
Philosophical Transactions (1768, p. 203) a curious instance is stated, in which 
forty-seven pounds of wheat were actually obtained from one single seed. So 
also wool, milk, and flesh are but grass and corn changed into those substances 
by the assimilating system of the animal body, which could not be carried on 
for many days if half the waters of the sea retired into the caverns of earth 

The mind is almost overwhelmed with the sense of the ever-present Deity. 
when we consider that at this moment there are upwards of a thousand millions 


of baman beings walking on this globe, dependent for their daily maintenance 


vpon the vapours of the ocean, which have never yet ceased to be raised, by the 
agency of the sus, in the proportions exactly requisite for the wants of man 
rom season to season. 

The atmosphere, which we cannot see, but which we feel investing us 
wherever we go, whose density we can measure to a certain height, whose pu- 
rity is essential to existence, whose elastic pressure on the lunga, and on and 
around the frame, preserves man in that noble attitude which lifts his head to- 
ward the skies, and bids him seek there for an eternal home—the atmosphere, 
which is neither an evaporation from earth nor sea, but a separate element bound 
to the globe, and perpetually accompanying it in its motions round the sun—can 
we for an instant imagine that we are indebted for it only to some fortuiteus ac- 
cient! If there were no atmosphere, and if we could exist without one, we 
should not bear the most powerful arullery discharged at the distance of a sing) 
pace; we should be deprived of the music of the sea, the minstrelsy of the 
woods, of ali the artificial combinations of sweet sounds, and of the fascinating 
tones of the human voice itself. We might make our wants and our feelings 
perceptible to each other, by signs and gesticulations, but the tongue would be 
condemned to irremediable silence. The deliberations of assemblies of men, 
from which laws and the order of society have emanated, could never have taken 
place. The tribes of mankind would wander over the earth in savage groups, 
wmeapable of civilization, and the only arts which they could ever know would 
be only those that might enable them to destroy each other 
Language must be spoken before it can be represented by symbols. Without 


* Itiscurious enough that Jupiter, whose vast magnitude, as compared with 
Earth, enables him to sustain such shocks with impunity, seems to be a perpetual 
stumbling-block to comets. The comet of 1770 actually got entangled among his sate!- 
lites, and being thrown out of ive orbit by his attraction was forced into a much larger 
ellipse than it had traversed before. It is a proof of the smallness of the mass of that 
comet that none even of Jupiter's satellites suffered the least perceptible derangement! 
of motion trom this extracrdimary conflict. What effect it may have produce upon 
anima) life within his atmoephore, we have no means of conjecturing 


grees ; though in the warm climates elevation of situation will correet the ex- 
cess of heat. Maize and olives have their favourite regions in France, Italy and 
Spain. We first meet with rice west of Milan; it extends over the northern 
provinces of Persia, and over all the southern districts of Asia where there are 





| facilities for irrigation. Millet is one of the principal grains of Africa. 
| is cultivated in the new world no higher than latitude 40° ; 
| to latitude 46°, being found in Astrachan. Exceptions, indeed, oceur with re 


| West Indies and South America 
flourish out of China, though the South American Indians have something like it 


‘ | 
Cotton | age of the external object is painted on the retina by the rays of light, which re- 
in the old, it extends 1 


pect to the sugar-cane, the indigo-tree, the plaintain. and the mulberry, all natives it be painted on the retina, is conveyed to the mind. We are, and ever shall be 
of India and China; for these productions have found a genial climate in the ignorant of the mode in which matter is spiritualized into idea. 
The genuine tea-tree seems indisposed to | 


| physical texture of the heart, to give it insensibility to touch, and sensibility to 
| feeling of the most active and refined description. As life is animation added to 
the body when formed, so this peculiar susceptibility of the heart is an endow- 
ment added to the organ by Him who made it. 
Natural philos~phers, in explaining the laws of vision, assure us that the im- 





| flected from the object, are refracted by the lens of the eye. But they have not 
| yet been able to discover by what process the presence of that image, if indeed 


* All that we can say is,” observes Sir Charles Bell. *‘ that the agitations of 


| The Cassava yams, the bread-(ruit-tree the sago palm, and the cabbage-tree, are | the outward senses are the signals which the Author of Nature has made the 
all apparently special provisions for the islands in which they are pecoliarly found | "8" of correspondence with the realities. There is no more resemblance be- 


to flourish It is impossible, we think, to reflect upon all this variety of natural 
wealth, and upon the adaptation of each species to the climate in which it is found, 
| without perceiving that the distribution of those productions—no one climate 
| yielding a perfect substitu’. cenerally speaking, for that of another—was origi- 
| nally designed to prompt and tocontinue thoughouthuman existence that com- 
mercial and friendly intercourse which has been long since established between 
| the inhabitants of countries the most remote from each other. 
Recent geological researches have brought to light some extraordinary antece- 
| luvian deposits, which forcibly illustrate the order of creation on earth as narra- 
, ted in Genesis. Amorg theee relics of older time there has not been found, 
says Mr. Sedgwick,* ‘a single trace of man or the work of his hands.’ They 
consist principally of the remains of animals that now appear hideous to us, o1.- 
ly because we are unaccustomed to see them, the species having been long since 
obliterated from nature. Some are of the lizard kind, some combine the fish 
; with the lizard. They are found sometimes imbedded in reeds and grasses of 
| gigantic proportions, in company with shell-fish, as ammonites and nautili, of 
inordinate bulk as compared with those of the present day. It is necessary only 
| to look at the specimens of these animals, of which there are some in excellent 


preservation in the museums of London, York, and Scarborough, to be convinced, | 


with Mr. Lyell and Sir Charles Bell, they must have inhabited ‘shallow seas, 
estuaries, or great inland lakes; that the s:rface of the earth did not (in their 
time) rise up in peaks and mountains, or that perpendicular rocks bourd in the 
| seas ; but it was flat, slimy, and covered with a loaded and foggy atmosphere.’ 
|“ There is, indeed,” adds Bell, * every reason to believe tha: the classes mam- 
malia and birds were not then created.” 
These inferences, justified as they are by the organic remains found in the an- 
| tedeluvian deposits, exactly coincide with the narrative of Genesis. The waters 


were first commanded to bring forth “ the moving creature that hath life.” Birds | 


| were next created, then the land animals, and finally man, who, it is agreed by 


cent sojourner on earth 
* We have already hinted.” observes Sir Charles Bell, “that geologists have 
| discovered, that in the stratified rocks there is prouf of a regular succession of 
formations in the crust of the earth, and that animals of very different struc 
ture have been imbedded and are preserved in them. Inthe earlier formed strats 
animals are found which are low, as we choose to express it, in the chain of exis 
tence ; in higher strata, oviparous animals of great bulk, and more complex 
| 
] 





* Address to the Geological Society, 1831. 
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all geologists, is, as compared with all other races of animated natare, but a re- | 


ween the impressions on the senses and the ideas excited bv them, than there 
is between the sound and the conception raised in the mind of that man who, 
looking out on a dark and stormy sea, hears the report of cannon, which conveys 
to him the idea of despair and shipwreck—or between the impression of light on 
the eye, and the idea of him who, having been lung in terror of national convul- 
sion, sees afar off a column of fame, which is the signal of actual revolt.” 
Innumerable and powerful as are the arguments in favour of the existence of 
an Omnipotent and benevolent Creator, derive? fromn external matter and the 
physical constitution of man, those that arise from tLe phenomena of mind are 
of pre-eminent force and dignity. The Great Parent of intelligent beings most 
be himself of the highest order of intelligence ; and he who gave to the mind that 
innate sense of right and wrong which we cal! conscience, must be the personi- 
fication of all the virtues. But we must not attempt, at present, to go into this 
great argument 





—— 

| THEODORE HOOK’S NEW WORK. 

| Lowe and Pride By the Author of “Sayings and Doings,” &c 
|  %2mo. London, 1833. Whittaker, and Co. 

These are two stories (*‘ The Widow” and “ Snowdon”) in Mr. Hook’: Leet 
style—very lively, and much that is shrewd and profound mixed up with laugha- 
ble caricature and pleasant extravagances. Love and Pride, those two great 
principles in our nature, furnish the staple of fiction, whose great merit is, that 
| if not the exact truth, it is exceedingly like it. We think the last tale, * Snow 
| don,” the best; the character of the magnificent Marquess is excellently well 
sustained throughout, so is that “ thing of silk,” the gentle Earl, whom he ie 
fashioning into a son-in-law. We may safely quote at hazard: we can hardly 
| miss an amusing scene, though we shall commence with an observation whose 
| truth is very true indeed 
: 4% It is strange, and every hour we live the feeling grows, upon reflection, 
| stronger still, that the great and certain change which time inevitably works ap 

on the human mind and constitution 1s, from its gradual and gentle course, im 
| perceptible to the individual ‘ worked upon,’ unless some great and sudden 
| secession of disease falls upon him : the comparison between what he waa at 

twenty-four, and fifty-five, is never made by the subject himself; the only com- 
parison he makes, is between Monday last and Tuesday last.in which brief space 
nw difference arises; and thus itis, that if blest with health—and if with health 
the animal spirits continue—a man from constant habitude. feeling no chauge @ 
himself from day to day, gues on believing that others see no change in him; 
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and it is rather to this natura! i ility of physica! alteration, than to se- 
nile childishness, or matured vanity, that we find men advanced in life like our 
present friend Smith, presenting themselves to the favour of blooming girls, whe 


were unborn at the period from which these respectable lovers date their perfec- which, the right worshipful Mr Wiseman, without any farther ceremony, laid and as his works began 


tion, and at which they set up their standard, and who, seeing nothing but what 
is placed before them, cannot comprenend how the corpulent Mr. Fussocks, or 
the lanky Mr. Latham can have the impertinence or temerity to enter the lists of 
love or flirtation at his time of life.” 

We will next quote a scene in a stage-coach, also a favourite bit, to pare off, 
by way of example, from the narration. 

** In the coach with Saville were three other passengers—the full allowance ; 
two were friends: the third, like Saville himself, was an independent, isolated 
traveller. What he was, or what the object of his journey, of course remained 
within his own bosom. Of the other two, one was a partner in * mercantile 
house at the Cape of Good Hope, where he never had been, and the other, one 
who had recently arrived from that fine colony, and had succeeded in persuading 
his companion to go out, as Southey says the Devil did, when he visited his 
* snug little farm, the earth,’ in order— 

. to see how his stock went on.” 

The experienced voyager, the active speculator, was all alive and in excellent 
spirits,—full of jest, and glee, and gaiety ; to him the trees looked green and the 
sun shone bright, and not a word could be spoken, nor an incident occur that he 
did not turn to jest and merriment. Not so his companion; he was grave and 
pale, and July as it was, wore tight blue worsted paptaloons and Hessian boots. 
He epoke little, but sighed much, complained of the heat in murmured accents, 
and, for want of other conversation, augured rain and thunder; he dozed a little, 
and then needlessly apologized to his companions for what he thought unseemly 
conduct, by telling them that he had been married eleven years; that he had 
never been apart from his wife and children one whole day since his marriage ; 
and that he had, at the persuasion of his excellent friend, resolved to undertake 
a voyage to Africa, upon business, although he had never before been at sea, or 
even beheld it, except from the Steyne at Brighton, or the Pier at Margate. ‘I 
slept little last night,’ said he, ‘I am not used to partings, and it has been a sad 
motning for mz, gentlemen.’ The appeal was uncalled for; but having been 
made it was received by the stranger travellers with courtesy and sympathy , it 
was met with a horse laugh by his friend, who, being a bachelor on his return 
from Cape Town, wondered how any man could be so silly as to waste a thought 
or a sigh upon an affectionate spouse and seven children, and a country like En- 
gland, when he was travelling at the rate of ten miles an hour towards Africa, 
and the detection of a pilfering partner ~ . ° . * ° 

“* After a transient refreshment the party seemed more familiarized to each 
other, and even Saville himself condescended from his stilts. and joined in the 
conversation , the melancholy wan in the left hand corner unbent his brow, and 
added his mite to the verbal contribution of his companions, ti!l at length the 
subject of lotteries was started by the winklekeeper, who declared an opinion 
that nobody ever got a prize. This statement was stoutly contradicted by the 
melancholy man, who seemed to derive a vast reinforcement of animation from 
the subject. He enumerated dukes, members of parliament, Hampshire squires, 
Bloomsbury attornies, and Pall Mall pastry cooks, who had, all to his own know- 
ledge, been splendidly and suddenly enriched by the acquisition of large sums. 
‘ Indeed, sir,’ added he, ‘even [ myself might have been worth thirty thousand 
pounds more than | am at this moment, by the same means, if it had not been for 
an accidental circumstance, over which I had no control.’ ‘What might that 
have been?’ said the winkleman: ‘choosing the wrong nuu.ber. perhaps!’ 
‘ Not so, sir,’ said the melancholy gentleman, his countenance at the same mo- 
ment assuming an expression rather of * anger than of sorrow ;’ ‘I did chovse 
the right number ; bought it—brought it home—and had it in my library tabie- 
drawer, but ‘It was stolen, perhaps, sir!’ said the winkleman's friend, in 
a piteous tone. ‘No, sir, not that. I bad it—it was mine: it was in the days 
when lotteries lasted a month, and tickets rose in value as they continued un- 
drawn. I went into the city on business; a friend, who knew of my ticket, 
called in my absence—offered my wife a hundred and twenty guineas for it; she 
knew that it had cost me but five-and-twenty ;—-sold it him—all for my gow, 
poor soul—she's in heaven now, sir—it's no use scolding about it—it won't 
bring it back ; and the very same afternoon—d—n me! ‘'m sure you'll excuse 
my swearing at the recoliection—it came up a thirty thousand pound prize!’ A 

general exclamation of hurror followed the announcement. * And now, sir,’ 
continued the gentleman, ‘as [ walk along the streets in wet weather. because 
I cannot afford a hackney-coach, my friend Dodham,the lucky purchaser, dashes 
by in his catriage, and splashes me with mud. He lives in the house which I 
had all my life an anxiety to possess; and has refused his consent to his son's 
marrying my daughter, on the plea of her poverty.’ It was evident that the me- 
lancholy gentleman felt the circumstance keenly, * Well,’ said Saville, ‘f don't | 
think [ could have survived such a thing.’ ‘ Only conceive, sir,’ said the gen- 
tleman, seeming to delight in aggravating all the miseries of his loss, ‘ only con- 
ceive my coming home out of the city—having seen my number placarded at 
Cornhill as the prize—having compared it with the memorandum in my pocket- 
book—having bought a necklace and a pair of -ear-rings for my wife upon the 
strength of it—and finding upon my arrival, that she bad sold my thirty-thousand 
pounds, which I was sure was in my pocket, to a man I hated, for one hundred 
and twenty guineas, which she exultingly exhibited ; and which, with thirty-five 
more, went to pay for the baubles I had brought her home.’ ‘] could not have 
stood that,’ said the winkleman. ‘Nor I,’ said the weeping husband. ‘I,’ said 
Saville, ‘ should have cut my throat.’ 
tleman, ‘and here are the marks where it was sewn up !’ exhibiting at the same 
moment, a huge scar across his windpipe.”’ 

Among the most distinguished incidents in the career of that distinguished in- 
dividual, the Marquess of Snowdon, is a visit from his majesty ; when the fol- 
lowing little incident varies the monotony of the addresses usually presented by 
loyal corporations on such occasions ° 

“ The ceremonial of presenting the address began. The mayor delivered it 
to his lordship, who, positively refusing the aid of glasses, (although perfectly 
conscious of the difficulty of seeing without them,) commenced reading the du- 
tiful and affectionate testimonial, standing at the right hand of the King, the may- 
or and corporation being in front, and the apartment filled with all the company 
forming the invited party, and by a number of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Shuttlework, who, wet as they were, had been permitted to witness the inter- 
esting and magnificent ceremony. The moment the fine sonorous voice of the 
noble captain was heard, silence the most profound reigned amongst the assem- 
bled throng. His lordship read as follows ;— May it please your majesty, we, 
the mayor, burgesses, and aldermen of the ancient town of Shuttlework, beg to 
be permitied to approach your royal presence, in order to offer our dutiful con- 
gratulations upon your majesty's arrival in our neighbourhood. Accustomed as 
we are to hear your mayjesty's praise on al! hands and from all quarters, it cannot 
bet afford us the highest gratification to be permitted thus personally to express 
eur affectionate regard for your majesty's person, and our unbounded admiration 
of your majesty's character and qualities. In venturing thus to address your 
majesty, we have to request that your majesty will be graciously pleased to accept 
at our hands, as a testimonial of our sentiments, and as a proof of our anxiety to 
merit that patronage which your majesty is known so generously to afford to the 
artisans of the United Kingdom, two specimens of the manufacture of our na- 
tive town, consisting of a blue silk pelisse and a white lace veil; and to entreat 
that your majesty will be pleased to appear in them in public upon the first fitting 
occasion.’ At the conclusion of this paragraph, a shout of laughter rent the 
splendid saloon ; the king himself first stared with astunishment, and then burst 
into an immoderate fit of mirth ; upon which the mayor and the corporate body, 
released from the apprehension of committing a sulecism by indulging in their 
merriment, re-echoed the peal, leaving the marquess in a state of perfect stupe- 
faction, unconscious in his anxiety to puzzle out the writing, what were the 
words he had uttered, and completely unaware that, in the hurry and bustle of 
the moment, and the crowd, his unfortunate, but well-meaning friend Mr. Wise- 
man, had handed his lordship the address which had been intended for her ma- 
jesty, instead of that which was to be read to the king !” 


The scene where the mamma expects a proposal for herself, which she finally 
accepts for her daughter, is very amusing ; and the dinner givea by the marquess 
to the mayor is so good, that we must quote a portion -— 

“*Is my gig come!’ said the mayor, turning around to the servant with a 
conciliatory smile. * Yes, sir,’ said the man, ‘it has been here some time,’ 
* Dear me "’ said the mayor; ‘is it a fine night!’ ‘Idon't know, sir,’ seid the 
man ; ‘I will inquire.’ ‘My poor old mare, my lord, bas got a bitof a cold upon 
her,’ said the right worshipful, ‘and I should not like her to get wet. She has 
been a good un in her time, my lord; bot as | was saying t'other day to Mrs. W., 
we none of us get better as we get older—he, be'—I daresay you feel that, my 
lord?’ * It cains very hard. sir,’ said the servant, returning. The mayor within 
doors, now fully expected that his lordship would have made an offer to protect 
the mare without, from the inclemency of the weather, by desiring that she might 
be sent to the stables; bot, no—she might have * melted, thawed. and resolved 
herself into a dew,’ for all his lurdship cared; indeed, except as tending to 
interrapt and mar the preparations for the fete champétre. the state of the weather 
was highly consolatory to him, as being ‘tkely to act upon the bumane feelings 
of the right worsbipful chandler, and so indoce him, to beat a retreat—a consum- 
mation which the marquess most devoutly wished His lordship was not wrong 
in his expectations ; the mayor moved, and the marqness breathed again; but 
jodge his lordship's berrer aud amazement. when Sir Harry. who. in the plenttude 
ef bis indignation atthe treatment which he nad met with, had huherte remained 
@ither perfectly silent or merely assenting with a nod to «ny general proposition, 
said.—* Mr Mayor, a» the wiziht is so bad, send away your open carnage. and I 
will set you down. Yoo know! mast ge though Shuttlework in my way howe ; 








‘So I did, sir!’ said the melancholy gen- | 





, | shall be most ” * Sir, you are very good,’ said Mr. Wiseman ; ‘1 shail 


| Be vers, Sexy obliged to you. I'll send away my poor old Jenny: and J 
| am sure, if she could speak, she would thank you too, Sir Harry.” Saying | 


violent hands on the cord which led to the marquess's chair, and pulling it con | 
| @more, rang the bell with a strength and violence fully proportioned to his grati- 
tude and delight. ‘ What may your commands be with the servant, Mr. Mayor '’ 
said the marquess, as Hal! entered the room. ‘Oh!’ said his worship, ‘Mr. | 
Hail, have the goodness to tell them to send away my buggy; and tel! the 
boy to tell his missuss, as she need not sit up forme And, Mr. Hall, sir, | 


will you be kind enough, sir, to pat my bundle—them things in the silk 
pocket-handkerchief—just in, under the seat. [am sorry to give you so much 
trouble, but" Hall, who glanced his eye toward his lord, thought it best for | 
all their sakes to cut these directions as short as possible, and retreating to execute 
| the mandate of the mayor, was followed up to the door of the room by that right 
worshipful personage, who seemed fearful that if he once lost sight of Mr. Hall, 
his bundle would be lost to all eternity. ‘A very civil man Mr. Hall, my lord,’ 
said the mayor. ‘Do youtake any more coffee, Sir Harry!’ said the marquess 
‘No more, I thank you,’ said the baronet. * Don't you think, my lord, we had 
better go to the young ladies!’ said Wiseman; ‘won't they think us long’ | 
hope I sha'n't get blamed. Mrs W. often says to me, that I must be very 
agreeable when the females are gone; for that she never can get me or my 
friends up to tea whenever I have a spread, or we go any where to dine out.’ Of 
all the offences which plain simple man could commit against the marquess, the 
most heinous and the least pardonable was that of instituting a comparison between 
| his lordship and any thing that was his, and any other person or any thing that 
belonged to him. The idea of putting his parties, and his ladies, and his house, 
in competition with the saturnalia of the mayor, or the tea-parties of his * females,’ 
as he called them, was absolute torture. ‘I daresay,’ said the marquess, * Lady 
Hester has retired long before this: it is near twelve o'clock.’ * Mercy on us'' 
said Mr. Wiseman, ‘I had not the slightest idea of that. ‘Time flies in pleasant 
company, my iord. This is uncommon good, my lord,’ continued his worship, 
smacking his lips as he imbibed some remarkably fine curogoa ; * uncommon 
good, indeed—something with orange-peel in it. I don't knéw, my lord, if you 
drink much rum-shrub—it's something like that ; only this, being Frenchified in 
its name, is of course moch better. Mrs. W. makes excellent shrub, my lord 
if you will allow me to send up a bottle or two, I shall be very glad.’ Lord 
Snowdon bowed. ‘I can send it up,’ said Wiseman, ‘when I send back the 
clothes I borrowed. ‘They shall come up on Wednesday, my lord; Mrse W 
will get them washed and ironed and all by that time.’” 

LIFE IN AN OMNIBUS 

Lord Snowdon, the old hero of the second tale, is pride itself. He has just 
broken a shaft of his cabriolet, on a wet day, vpon Barnes Common, an omni- 
bus rattles up, andthe Tiger, no house nor aid being near, persuades his lofty 
master, the destined Governor General of India, to “getin.”’ It is not possi- 
ble to surpass in broad humour the following description :-— 

“The Marquess stepped in, and the conductor gave the word, ‘all right ;’ 
but this was done so soon after the admission of his Lordship into the vehicle, 
and he was so long picking out a clean place to sit down upon, that the jerk of 
the hearse threw his Lordship forward into the lap of the fattest woman that 
ever was seen out ot a caravan at a fair, who, unfortunately, was carrying a jar 
of pickled onions on her knee, which was upset by the Marquess’s tumble, and 
in its fall saturated the front of his Lordship’s waistcoat aud stock with its fra- 
grant juice 

* The Marquess made a thousand well-bred apologies, and was got up upon 
his legs by the exertions of the fat woman, whuse struggles to rescue hersel! 
from the imposing weight of nobility, materially assisted the efforts of a good- 
natured dirty little man in the corner, and a thin spare woman, who was carry- 








hand a !arge-faced child, with great blue eyes, and a cold in its head. It wore a 
brown skin cap with a guld band round it, while a green and white net comforter 
was twisted round its chin and body; its dress, generally, bearing very strong 
evidence that the dear little thing was an extremely bad traveller. 

* Near the door, and over whose shins the Marquess first tumbled upon get- 
ting in, was placed a stout, blue-aproned market-gardener ; and opposite to him, 
a sinartish looking man, with a Mosaic gold chain round his neck, and a bunch 
of oily curls coming out from under his hat just over his ear—he was the dan- 
dy of the party. 

**Off went the omnibus—rattle went all the windows—slap went the weather 
boards—bang went the axle-trees ; and away went the whole concern, at a rate 
and with a noise, of which the Marquess till that inoment had but a very faint 
conception 

“The dirty dandy in the corner, as svon as he saw the voluntary contortions 
of poor Lord Suowdon's countenance, as the huge thing bumped up and down, 
and twisted first one way and then another, began tw affect a similar distaste for 
the conveyance ; and to mark his sympathy with the new arrival, forthwith 
bumped himself up close to him. He looked at the Governor-General Bahav- 
der for a moment or two, and then pulling out a sort of whitey-brown paper 
funnel, which did duty for a snuff box, offered it to the Marquess. * * * 

* After a short delay, during which several aristocratic carriages rolled by — 
at which periods the Marquess adopted the celebrated system of ostrichism, and 
hid his head—the omnibus rattled on towards town. At Walham-green, two 
tall scraggy girls from a boarding-school, 

Sickly, smiling, gay, young, and awkward, 
were poked in. A gentleman with very red mustachios, was picked up at the 
Queen's Elm gate; and a poulterer’s boy, with a couple of skinned rabbits in a 
tray, was added to the party at the corner of Sloane-street, the said rabbits being 
on their way back to a poulterer’s in Duke-street, St. James's, because they 
were notfresh. * * * 

* At the top of St. James's-street the caravan stopped. The day had cleared 
up; the pavement was dry. The King was in town: there were many people 
about. Lord Snowdon just peeped through the windows, and saw groups col- 
lected—men he knew. Here it was clear he could not get owi—whither should 
he go’ how far—what place was safe’ At length he resolved upon going the 
whole journey to the Bank, so that he might emerge in the city, and then en- 
veloping himself in a hackney-coach, reach the habitable part of town, without 
fear of discovery. 

*** Any body for White Oss Cellar!’ said the man on the steps. Ovt went 
the dirty dandy, the man with the apron, and the boy with the rabbits. But 
their places were instantly supplied by a portly gentleman lugging in a smmall- 
sized green garden-engine with a fan spout, and three fishing-rods, which he had 
just bought at the corner of Albemarle-street, and a fond mother who had pro- 
vided herself with a heap of toys for her six children. 

“ Still the Marquess kept peering out of his prison—nobody saw him—and it 
was pleasant to peep through the loop-holes thus unobserved. Ina few minutes 
all was right, but, the pavement in Piccadilly was up; it was necessary, there- 
fore, that the huge machine should godown St. James's-street ; and so it did ; 
| but short was its progress in that line of march—all the bumpings and thumpings 
\ which its rapid course in the earlier part of its journey had excited now were to 
| be compensated for. The driver smacked his whip, the horses obeyed the sound, 





a crash like thunder, exactly in frontof White's 

“ The shrieks of the women, the cries of the men, the noise of the fall, all! 
combined to attract a thousand spectators. Fifty heads were out of Crockford’s 
Coffee-room ; all the guardsmen rushed into the balcony ; and in the how- window 
of White's itself, which was instantly thrown up, were heard the well-known 
voices of the leaders of the clique, in a sort of war-whoop, which, like the 
whistle of Roderick Dhu, roused the whole clan to observe the dreadful dénoue- 
ment. 

“In detail were the passengers extricated. The dear little boarding-school 
girls jumped out first: the fat man with his garden-engine stuck in the door-way, 
and was only ejected by the pouderosity of the still fatter woman, with what she 
called her * inion jar’ clasped like a luvely baby to her borom; the lady with the 
toys was trampled onder foot; the sick child was jammed under the dirty man 
| in the corner, and the thin woman who took care of it, getting anxious about its 
| fate, unwillingly abandoned the poultry ; and when the most noble the Marquess 
| of Snowdon, K. G. and Governor General of India, emerged. amidst the cries 
| of ‘take care of the old gentleman,’ he came out without his hat, with a fine 
| bantam cock perched upon his bead, and a couple of fuazy-legged hens roosting 

upon his shoulders.” 
We shall respect an omnibus for the remainder of our days, since it has af- 
forded our merry novelist such ascene as the foregoing, The Marquess was 
perhaps foolish to embark in such a vehicle.—but, 
Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit! 
—— 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
LITERATURE OF THE Last FirTY YEARe 
By Allan Cunmng ham —Centinved from the last Albvon. 
BRITISH POETRY 

Cowrur.—At the head of that illustrious band of poets. who restored nate- 

ral emotion and the language of life to British song. stands William Cowper 
| He was of noble extraction, and counted kin with Lord Chancellors and Earle; 
; he was studions in youth, fout of verse, and was bred to the law—a more con- 
genial emplovment for a follower of the muse than many seem willing to admit , 
| Scott may be cited as an example of a not unsuccessfol onion of the two 
| Cowper, however. inherited from his mother a nataral timidity. which rendere:! 
| him too sensitive to be snccea<fal ina line which requires a harlihood of mind 
and « ceriaio sescrauce, to which in vain he tried to barden his faculties: this 





ing a bantum-cock and three hens ina basket to London, having upon her other | 


when bang went something, and in an instant, the whole fabric came down with | 


constitutional infirmity, by preventing him from being instalied as a clerk in the 
House of Lords, ruined his forwune and secured his fame The pain of his 
failore threw him on religion ; the study of the Scriptures threw him on poetry ; 

to be talked of in the world, and bring fame to their su- 
thor, the gloom which had settled down jike a cloud on his sou! passed off, and 
the man and the poet shene out like the sun at poonday. There is nothing finer 





_ in all the range of biography than the history of Cowper, when the voice of 


fame and the inquiry of noble relatives after the lost and secluded man, brought 
him forth from his solitude. Hie letters, which before were filled with fears for 
the present and doubts for the future, became cheerful and gay; his muse in- 
dulged in a bolder and more original strain; and he came out in the sunshine to 


| enjoy the melo-y of birds and brooks, and the society of the young and the 


levely 
In the year 1782, Cowper made his appearance in the world asa poet. He 
published—1. * Table Tath’; 2. + Progress of Error’. 9. * Trath’ ; 4. * Expos- 
tulation’; 5. * Hope’; 6. + Charity’; 7 * Conversation’ ; and 8. ‘ Retirement.’ 
Their names indicate their characters; and it may be further said, that his aim 
in all is, to communicate to the world his own perceptions of the beauty, and 
| trath, and consolation of religion. This is a common task, and belongs to the 
pulpit ; bot it was not executed in a common way; the language is terse, vigor 
ous, and happy—there are snatehes of stern satire, and pictures of moral loveli 
| ness scattered as thick and as beautiful as flowers on an unmown meadow. The 
| world wondered who this new monitor might be, and critics were not wanting, 
who, judging poetry by the music of its bells, hesitated to admit that his 
verse belonged to inspiration. ‘Towards the close of the year 1784 —about the 
time that Johnson died—appeared Cowper's noblest poem, * The Task.’ In ac- 
counting for the odd name, he says in his preface, “ A lady, fond of blank verse 
demanded a poem of that kind from the auihor, and gave bim the Sova fora sub- 
ject. He obeyed, and having much leisure, connected another sutyect with it, 
and pursuing the train of thought to which his situation and turn of mind led 
him, brought forth at length, instead of the trifle which he at first intended, ase- 
nous affair—a volume.” * The Task’ was received with all but aniversal wel 
come: it contained so many moving pictures of men and manners —sueh fine 
landscapes of all seasons, filled with the breathing inhabitants of the land, and 
gave the beauties and deformities of all, with a fidelity at once brilliant and deli 
cate. It is impossible to describe this fine poem better then by evying Uhat it 
treats, in a masterly way, of all that affects us here, or influences us hereafter ; 
| that it pleads the cause of the poor and the desolate in the presence of the rich . 
| admonishes the rich of their duty to their country, their cottars, and their God . 
takes the senate to task . shakes the scourge of undying verse over the polpit , 
holds a mirror before the profligacy of cities tll they shodder at their own shad 
ow, and exhibit to the hills and dales of the country, an image of the folly of 
their sons and daughters. ‘The satire was lively, discerning, and keen: the pa- 
thos without puling, and the tenderness had strength The poet wandered, it is 
true, froin topic to topic ; yet he bound the remotest things together in the bands 
of sympathy and wit. The verse is free, unrestrained. and vigorous ; and though 
| some acute critics averred that it sounded like that of the * Night Thoughts,’ it 
is original in structure, language, and sentiment. Is this the voice of the epi 
grammatic Young! 
How in the name of soldiership and sense 
Should England prosper, when such things as smooth 
And tender as a girl, all essenced o'er 
With odours, and as profligate as sweet, 
Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 
And love when they should fight,—whep such a8 these. 
Presume to lay their hands upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause ' 

Cowper's next great work was the Translation of Homer: the fidelity and 
graphic vigour of his versions of the liad and Odyssey, are not eo warmly wel 
| comed by the world as they will yet be. The smooth and flowing melody of 
Pope charms the public ear; yet Cewper is more than bis match ia the gentler 
passages : take, for instance, the description of the Cestus of Venus 

It was an ambush of sweet snares, replete 
With love, desire, soft intercourse of hearts, 
And music of resistiess whispered sounds, 
Which from the wisest win their best resolves 

In the loftier parts, too, he wae alike masterly. The descent of Apollo, im 
the firet book, reveals the god mm ali his terror and beauty 


Down from Olympus, with bis radiant bow, 
And his fall quiver o'er his shoulder slung, 
Marched in his anger: shaken as he moved, 
His rattling arrows told of his approach 





The arming of Achilles contains a sterner picture :-— 
Amidst them all Achilles arm‘d ; 
He gnashed his teeth, fire glimmered in his eyes, 
Anguish intolerable wrung bis heart, 
And fury against Troy, whilst he put on 
Those glurious arma, the labour of a god. 

The latter years of this great poet's life were clouded and mournful, He 
lived long bereft of reason ; and though now and then favoured with glimpaes 
of returning consciousness, his understanding was never whully restored. He 
was mild, gentle, and upright, and so retiring and timid, that he regarded stran- 
gers with apprehension : his friends loved him with no ordinary tenderness; yet 
among those associates there were some who molested him with fears that in- 
nocent gaiety wae in itself sinful, riding in a coach vanity, and keeping company 
with the titled ones of the earth, onacceptable on high. He was born in 1731, 
and died in 1800, leaving a reputation not destined soon to fade 


Burne.—The poet whose character | have endeavoured to delineate was highly 
born and well educated ; the poet of whoin | am wow to write was, by birth, a 
peasant, and his edveation was according to his station. Robert Burns was born 
on the banks of Doon, near the old kirk of Alloway, 25th January, 1759> his 
early years were spent in toil too severe for even his vigour of body ; he thrashed 
inthe barn, reaped, mowed, and held the plough, before he was fifteen ; nor when 
he grew up to manhood did this drodgery promise to end in ease and comfort 
Such was his untoward fortune, that he saw nothing better for him, he said, in 
looking down the dim vista of foturity, than the toil of a galley slave. and the 
old age of a public mendicant. ‘The light of poesie dawned on him amid all 
this darkness; his sensibility was deep; his passions overflowing and strong ; 
and he joved—tay, we may say, adored, whatever was gentle and beautiful He 
nad an eloquent word and an inspired song for every fair face that smiled on 
| him ; ateha witty saying and a fierce lampoon for every rustic who thwarted or 
contradicted him. He imputed bis first inspiration to love : the loveliness and 
simplicity of a young girl, who reaped in harvest by his side, drew forth his first 
song ; and his latest was addressed to a haughtier and higher beauty, to whom 
he had once in vain poured out the richest incense the muse had to offer. It is 
remark-worthy, that the moat natural and impassioned songs in the whole com- 
pass of our literature were written by a ploughman-lad in hunour of the rustic 
| lasses around him. 

W hile his father lived, he wrought under bis direction with a willing and ana- 
| ious hand; and when he died, he wrought with the same diligence to support 
his mother and brothers and sisters, who. but for his help. had been desolate 
Barren ground, bad seasons, and bad seed, united to render his toils unavailing 
his p too, b his enemies, and he saw nothing better for him thae 
to emigrate tothe West Indies, and under a kindlier sun endeavour to ment bis 
fortunes. Before his departore, however, he determined to publish his poems 
and songs, bat there were no Tonsons or Murrays in Kyle ; there were, never- 
theless, Aikens, Hamiltons, and Parkers, who so effectually aided his views, 
that he was enabled, in July, 1786, to send forth a little volume, laden with alt 
his hopes, to the world. ‘ever was poet's song received with so much affec- 
tion, and even rapture, The volume, we may say, flew from cottage to ball, 
and from hall to castle ; the farmer at his plough, the shepherd with his flock, 
the country maiden at her wheel, were not less moved than were the well edu- 
cated, the college bred, the high born. and the far descended. Nor was it any 
wonder, for the poems were all life and energy, and bore the impress of a warm 
heart and a wind of the highest order. They abounded with p sand apin- 
lions fresh from nature ; contained vivid pictores of domestic happiness, rustic 
gladness, and the raptores of innocent love. ‘The wit of the clouted shoe was 
there without its coarseness ; there was a prodigality of bumour, but no gross- 
ness; a pathos ever natoral and manly; a social tenderness that readily allied 
itself with mirth; aud a sablime morality which. avoiding morosenes*, 

to sooth and elevate. ‘To slove of human nature be added an affection for the 
| flowers of the valley. the fowls of the air, the beasts of the field: be acknow- 
ledged the tie of social sympathy which bound his heart to all created things, 
and carried his universal good-will so far, as to entertain hopes of Omiversal re- 
demption, and the restoration of the doomed spirits to power and lustre = Alt 
this. ana much more, was told im the language of humble life. in « dialect reck- 
oned barbarous by scholars, but which, coming frum the lips of inspiration, be- 

e classic and elevated. ; ; 

“The name of Borne, and the fame of his portry. fashed like sunshine over 
the land, and, as Byron said of bimeelf, he lay lows to sleep obscure, and awoke 
eminent. The fret scholars of Scotland courte! hie aeqnaintance ; and the 
highest and the lowest names in the eountry wore huddled together in the sub- 
scription for « new edition of his works. H+ was invited to Elinborgh, where 
Biair called him the Lowland Ossian; Bornet took him to his evening parties, 
where be drank wine oot of bottles wreathed with flowers. in the manner of the 
Mackenzie handed him to 6 wider fame ina generous and venturous 
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critique; and the Duchess of Gordon admired bia wit, aud tovk his arm a she 
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walked from the drawing-room to the supper table. The inspired Peasant 


of the and hand. 


. instead of coming fresh from 


the tables of the great, that they might makemerry with him, as the lords of | muse, instead of walking like a pastoral damsel barefoot among flowers, and 
nodded approvation 


Philistines with Sameon , lords 
= wit, and adhe rourd him in ring, fanning his forehead with their plumes, 
surprised with his untutored eloquence. Some pension, posi, or place, was ex- 
pected by the country to be bestowed on the poet. one wrote to him that the 
government would surely do something ; a eecond hinted at royal patronage , 
while « third, wiser than any, whispered, “ return to the fanners and the fur- 


to the sallies of crushing fragrant berries at every step, should rough it among the thorns and 


| briars of the world ; and for the cheering and mirth-awakening songs of the el- 

der muses, should weep and wail, tear her hair, gnash her teeth, and refuse to be 
| comforted. As a man, he was widely beloved; and as acilergyman, deeply re- 
| spected. He was particularly anxious about the education of the poor, and 
| gave much of his time to its furtherance. The Sunday Schoo! was his favour- 





is poetry was the offspring | purple h ap 
West was received and entertained as s sortol wonder ; he was exhibited at | of a system early settled and constantly followed; he had determined that bis Cruach's blue stream, that was not dear and familiar to her eyes. Here 
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heather, nor a clump of mingied fir and larch, nor a glimpse of 


had watched her brothers from a distance, when they decided that she was not 
| strong or active enough to fullow them farther ;—there she had sat reading in 
_ the sunshine or singing the wild and beautiful ballads of her country, till roused 

by the report of her father’s gun, or the sudden presence of one of his dogs; 
and at one particular place, where the stream ran narrow as a silver thread be- 
| tween its banks, she remembered (and the memory of that one act of kindness 
| was stronger than al! beside) that Douglas and Malcolm had looked back and 


rowed Geld, and be independent.” He was praised. caressed, and feasted, tll | ite place of resort; he loved to sit and listen to the children, and strangers, | pitied her as she sat wistfully gazing after them, and had returned to carry her 


the taste for things rustic was cloyed, and men desired to see something new : 
lords and ladies neglected to invite him ; and when they met bim by chance, sa- 
luted him coldly,.or paseed him with averted eyes. He stayed for nearly a 
whole year in Edinburgh, and seeing at last tbat his hopes were vain, retired in 
deep anger and disgust 10 Nithsdale , touk the farm of Ellisiand from Miller of 
Dalswinton ; married Jean Armour, and resolved to be prudent and laborious 
But all his speculations regarding independence were doomed to be unfortu- 
nate: the farm required more attention than the peet was disposed to bestow 
on it; he resigned it ; accepted a situation rm the Excise, and lived in the hopes 
of rising to the station of supervisur. “The luckless star that ruled bis lot 
interposed ; be felt, as the world now feels, that his country had neglected bum ; 
and, in the bitterness of disappo'nted hope. epoke too freely about freedom, the 
natural dignity of genius, and the fame which talents bring, compared to the 
rank which a king bestows. He was given to understand that bis hopes of pre- 
ferment were blasted ; and his continuing im his humble office depended on bis 
silence. He survived this degradation « year or more, but be never held up 
his head again: he died in the summer of 1796, more of a broken heart than 
of any other illness. 

In person, Burns was tall, well made, and muscular, and of such strength and 
activity, that few could match him in the toil which husbandry requires. His 
forehead was broad, his hair inclining to curl, his visage very swarthy, his eyes 
large, dark, and lustrous, and his voice deep and manl,. Asa poet he stands in 
the first rank. His conceptions are all original; his thoughts are new and 
weighty ; his style unborrowed ; and he owes no honour to the subjects which 
his muse selected ; for they are ordinary, and such as would have tempted no 
poet, save himself, to sing about. All he has writtenjs distinguished by a bap- 
py carelessness; a fine elasticity of spirit; and a singular felicity of expres- 
sion—by the ardour of an impassioned heart and the vigour of a clear under- 
standing. His language is familiar, yet dignified; careless, yet concise; he 
sheds a redeeming light on all he touches; whatever hie eye glances on rises 
into life and beauty. Of Beauty itself, he has written with more fervour and 
inspiration than all other medern poets put together; the compliments be pays 
are destined to live while we have loveliness in the land :— 

There's nought but care on every han’, 
In every hour that passes, 

What signifies the life o' man, 
An’ ‘were na for the lasses ! 

Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes ; 

Her 'prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses. 

He is the poet of freedom as well as of beauty; his song of the Bruce, bis 
‘*Man"s a Man for a’ that,” and others of the same mark, will endure while the 
language lasts. Peace be with his great and injured spirit ! 


Cranns.—! have seen a long and ingenious critical comparison drawn be- 
tween Burns and Crabbe ; the resemblance lay most in the writer's fancy, for 
in all, eave humility of subject, they are unlike. Burns flies, Crabbe creeps ; 
the Scotsman is all fiery energy, buoyant feeling, and kindly sympathy with the 
woes and juysof man; the Englishman is a cold and remorseless dissector, 
who pauses, with the streaming knife in his hands, to explain how strongly the 
blood is tainted, what a gangrene is in the liver, bow completely the sources of 
health are corrupted, and that the subject is a thorough bad one. The former 
mourns over human frailty; the latter crucifies it. Yet those who like to look 
at the. sad estate into which husbandmen have fallen in these our latter days of 
“ tolls and taxes,"’ and compare the peasant pacified, but not filled, with the pa- 
rish spoon, sitting with his children in the dust, 

Half mad, half fed, half sarkit, 
with those strong-nerved yeomen, and their grase-fields, cows, and cottages, who 
twanged their victorious bows at Ag rt, may ec it George Crabbe 

He was born in the year 1754, at Aldberough, in Suffolk ; received a classi- 
cal education at Cambridge; studied surgery with the intention of practising it, 
but, not succeeding, turned bis thoughts on the church. : In the church, men 
sometimes rise by merit; more frequently by patronage: to secure the latter, 
Crabbe wrote and published, in the year 1783, a poem called “The Village.” 
He commenced as he concluded; he is the poct of reality, and of reality in 
humble life; he discards at once all the illusions of the muse, and sings, ‘the 
honest, open, naked truth.” To him, the Daisy of Burns, covered with beauty 
and diffusing fragrance, would have been but a weed ; and the Mouse, surround- 
ed with images of moral sympathy, and even terror, a creature worthy of the 
hob-nailed heel and the “ murdering pattie.” His views in verse are thus ex- 
pressed in “ The Village " :— 

The village life, and every care that reigns 
O'er youthful peasants and declining swains ; 
What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 
Age in its hour of languor finds at last ; 

What form the real picture of the poor, 
Demand a sang—the muse can give no more. 

He goes on to say, that the muses of old sung of happy rustics, because they 
were unacquainted with the sorrows of their condition ; for his own part, he dis- 
dains to hide the ills of life under poetic trappings, and resolves 

To paint the cot 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not. 


That he saw only misery and depravity around him, was, we suspect, the fault 
of his own eyes; for our part, we consider that happiness is pretty equally dif- 
fased among the children of men; the hind, when he has turned his stipulated 
number of furrows, goes home rejoicing ; the dairy-maid, when she surveys her 
ranks of bowls, mantling with yellow cream, or sees the rich butter follow the 
plunges of the churn-staff; nay, the ragged mortal who sweeps a crossing, and 
with a piteous face holds out the reliques of an old hat to catch the halfpence 
pitched, not given, by tho hasty passer by, are all as happy, perhaps happier 
than ministers of state, or lords of high degree approaching the throve, and 
whispering 





A secret word or twa, man. 
I know not what Fox, and Burke, and Johnson, thought of “ The Village,” and 
the lazar-house pictures which it contained ; but this is certain, the author ob- 
tained a small appointment in the church, and silenced for twenty-seven years 
the stern tongue of his muse. 

He had been forgotten by poets and critics when he published ‘The Parish 
Register,” and in the year 1810, burst out upon the world with * The Bo- 
rough,” « Poem; it was found that time had increased his intensity of observa- 
tion; had sharpened his sense of character, and improved his manner of com- 
manicating his notions to the world ; but had not brightened the moral darkness 
of his early landseapes, nor shown him, with Borns, how much happiness and 
virtue the roofs of fifty smoking cabins covered. Alms-houses, hospitals, and 
prisons, with their paupers, their diseases, and their felons, are subjects little 
grateful to poetry. In this work—strong as itis in originality of character, and 
brief, clear, and decided, as most of its pictures are—the poet mistook, or eluded, 
the aim and purpose of poetry. He has given.a Newgate Calendar in verse. 
If, weary with work, and sick of the cares of the world. we seek consolation in 
Crabbe, as we do in almost all other poets, instead ef being suothed and ele- 
vated above our nature with the divinity of song. we should think of the grave 
—of a sixpenny leap into eternity from the top of the Fire Monameut. No; 
God deliver us from Crabbe in the hour of depression. Pictures of moral, and 
mental, and bodily degradation, are frequent through all lis works; he is one of 
Job's chief comforters to the people ; he shuws the misery of their estate on 
earth, and then consoles them with the healing doctrine, that * Hell was not 
made for dogs.” This ‘Come curse me, Jacob, and come defy me, Israel” 
sort of atyle, is as unjust as it isunpoetic. I hold it tu be bad taste, too, in the 
muse, to shut her right eye on all the virtues, and open her left eye on all the 
vices and miseries of man, and then pitching her voice to a tone sarcastic and 
dolorous, sing of nothing but the crying crimes aud runing sores of human na- 


tare. There is something wrong in the mind or taste of the poet who looks on | of fern, or the bird from its lonely spray. at the first sound which should reach | foy 


creatures with ragged clothes and unswept houses, as utterly fallen and repro- 
bate; and who dips his brush in the lake ef darkness, and paints merry old 
ind as a vagrant and a strumpet. 


$18 pleasing to turn from the stern—nay. terrible pictures of Crabbe, to his | 


more soft, graceful, and touching delineations; it is these which enable us to 
endure the misery of his more elaborate sketches, and which, like a spring amid 
burning sands, cheer and refresh us, and connect the poet with the kindlier sym- 
pajhiesof human nature. Had he mingled these more frequently with his 
gloomier strains; had he given as much of the, good as of the evil of life, he 
would have obtained a place in our hearts next to Cowper and Burns, who, of 
all modern poets, have appealed most extensively to the general feelings of man- 
kind. It would form a curious chapter in biography. to examine how little the 
works of imen correspond with their nature. Crabbe was meek and affection 
ate; gentile and generous; gave largely to the poor; nay, followed them from 
lis door, when servants had repulsed them, and made amends oth with tongue 


| who desired to see the venerable and inspired man, usually went there between 
seven and eight in the evening—such visits were frequent. To a friend who 
called towards the close of his life, he said, pointing to the children, «I love 
them much ; and now old age has made me a fit companion for them.” He 
died, 8th February, 1832, in the 78th year of his age. The people of Trow- 
bridge closed their windows, and many went into mourning from respect to his 
memory.—{ To be contnued. } 
—>>—— 


THE RUINED LAIRD. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton.—{ Concluded } 

But bitterer tears were yet to flow at Aberfoy. The misery of poverty and 
struggling against petty privations ; the dissensions at home and mortifications 
abroad, were to be whelmed in one awful irremediable stroke. ‘The merry lads, 
whose spirit privation could not tame, whose growth privation could not check 
—the bright-eyed, fearless boys, so loved. so idolized by their father, were to be 
taken from him * both in one day.”” Attempting to ford the ferry at the stream 
by Ben Cruach (a feat which they had performed hondreds of times before by 
the aid of their Shetland pony) they were carried down by the rapid violence of 
the waters. Far below the ford they were found, locked in each other's arms ; 
and the schemes which affection or ambition had planned for a future they were 
destined never to see, crumbled into dust! Long, long was it before the father 
would believe that bot!.—both his sons were gone from him in a day, in an hour; 
delirious with agony, he tossed his arms wildly in the air, shouting alternately 
the name of one and of the other—calling to them to come back—promising 
pardon to the survivor for his carelessness in not having been able to preveat his 
brother’sdeath. Then he would make adesperate effort at calmness, and repeat, 
in a woeful tone, “Hush! let me understand—let me understand ; it is not 
Doug!as who is lost! it is poor Malcolm—poor little merry Malcolm! And yet 
one would have thought Douglas could have procured assistance intime!” And 
80, with incoherent sentences, he vented his grief, at intervals reproaching 
Heaven for having bereaved him so entirely—for not having spared him one child 
to close hiseyes and comforthis old age. And little Jeanie stood apart, listening 
and weeping, but not daring to fling herself into his arms, and weep there ; 
for her existence there was no rejoicing in the hour of joy—no memory in the 
hour of sorrow! 

It wasmany days after this event, that the dark-eyed foreigner who now 
governed all at the castle paused by the rapid stream of Ben Cruach, where, lost 
in miserable thought, Graeme of Aberfoy sat, unconscious of her presence. ‘Mr. 
Graeme,” said she, in her broken tones, “I am grieved for your grief, indeed : 
oh! do believe thatIam. And I come,” continued she, aftera pause, “ I come 
to ask you whether I could do anything,”"—(her voice faltered as she attempted 
to take his hand, and the tears fell fast from her eyes,)—** that is, whether I could 
not say anything to Sir Douglas for you.” 

The bereaved father turned and louked at her, as if seeking to read in her 
countenance the meaning uf her words. His face was drawn and haggard; his 
hair was as grey as the locks of old Sir Douglas himself. He gazed on the 
Italian for some minutes ; and then, fixing his eyes vacautly on the waters, ne 
said, in a listless tone, ‘ Tell my uncle Aberfoy’s for sale by public roup. T'll 
just sell Aberfoy, and make mysel’ a little comfortable. Maybe he'll like to buy 
it ;—-ony way, ye'll tell him Aberfoy's to be sold.” 

The day fixed for the sale of Aberfoy at length dawned. Mrs. Greme had 
been gradually sinking under the blow which the loss of her young sons had in- 
flicted. More feeble, more stupified than ever, she passed the greater part of 
her time in bed, weeping alike from weariness and grief. As little Jeanie 
stole down stairs that morning to her usual humble household tasks, her fa- 
ther’s voice called her; it was unusually early for any one but herself to be 
stirring, and she turned, startled, to the door of the room whence the voice 
proceeded. Graeme of Aberfoy called again, harshly and passionately ; and 
the little girl hurriedly pushed back the half-open door, and stood waiting his 
further commands. 

“Is yere mother up?” demanded he. 

A negative was pronounced in a low, timid voice. 

** Does she mind what day this is, my lass!” 

One of the strange and unaccountable inflections which Jeanie had latterly 
observed in her father's voice, caused her suddenly to lift the long black eye- 
lashes which shadowed her meek eyes, (eyes whose colour or expression few 
could tell, so constantly were they fixed on the ground,) and look in that father's 
face. A chill passed over her heart as she did so. Creme of Aberfoy sat by a 
little oak table on which stood a flask of whiskey and a tumbler; his elbow 
leaned on the table, and his hand was thrust through his thick grizzled hair. 
Jeanie remembered that so he had sat the night before, and it struck her that 
her father had not been to bed at all. 

‘T'm afraid, Sir—” she began, but she was interrupted. 

“What are ye afraid of What—what? But girls and women are aye 
shrinking and fearing what's to cume. I dare say now yere mother’s afiaid; 
but I'm not. I've just watched quietly for the day, and it’s come at last, and I 
ain not afraid to face it. Nae doubt ye’re afraid ; but Dougias and merry Mal- 
colm, ye’d no have seen dread in their eyes this day. Weel. weel, it's all right 
that Heaven sends; and they're gone first who should have stayed last; and 
may be, when we're far away, the sound of their voices ‘i!] no ring round me 
from the hill, nor glimpses of theit winsome, gleeful faces shoot across my path ; 
—puir laddies, puir laddies! I'll stand the day better without them.” 

*Faher! dear father!" said the weeping girl, ‘I’m not afraid of bearing 
my share of anything my mother and you must bear. I was ouly afraid you had 
not been in bed last night, or rested any way.” 

* Rested !" the tone in which the word was spoken thrilled through Jeanie’s 

heart ; and as her father turned his flushed countenance and bloudshot eyes 

| full upon her, she shrank instinctively from the glare of intoxication visible in 
his gaze. 

* Do you want my mother, Sir!” inqnired she, after a pause. 

“ "Deed, then, ye've said it; it was for that I called ye, and no’ to hear that 
ye were afraid of anything. Goto yere mother; bid her make haste and dress 
| brawly : she's fond of a gay shawl and grand clothing; let her take this oppor- 
tunity, for I'm thinking it "ill be long before she sees as much guid company 
again as ‘ill be gathered here to-day.” 

Jeanie paused one moment longer; her father’s manner was so strange and 
unnatural, and the desire to comfort and quiet him so strong, that she did what, 
uninvited, she had never done before,—she stole up to his chair, and, with a 
beating heart, she kissed his fevered cheek ;—as she did so, it seemed to her 
that her lips were pressed on heated iron; and she shrank away, doubting 
whether her unreturned caress were even felt by the object of her affection. 
At length he suddenly turned, and, in a harsh, grating tone, exclaimed— 

** See, now ; what are ye waiting for! Are ye afraid to move from the room! 
The house is ours, lassie ;—the house is ours yet;—a day must go by before 
ye'll meet strangers in bonny Aberfoy. Go!” and he struck the oaken table 
with passionate vehemence, as he pronounced the last word. 

Silently, sorrowfully, the little girl withdrew to impress on her indolent and 
miserable mother the necessity of being, according to Aberfoy’s favourite ex- 
pression, “‘up and doing ;" and silently and sorrowfully, after wrapping Mrs 
Graeme in the amazing quantity of shawls her chilly habits rendered inaispensa- 
| ble, and seeing her comfortably laid on the sofa in the sitting-room, she again 
sought her father in the vain hope of persuading him to take some breakfast 
He had fallen into a heavy sleep, and the hand that Jeanie took hung in all the 
nervelessness of intoxication over the arm of his easy chair. Content to be 
allowed to watch him, she sat down on a little stool opposite; nordid she stir 
during the next two hours, except when the mid-day sun sent its beams full on 
the broad forehead and handsome, haggard features of the sleeping man. She 
rose and gently let down the window curtain, after which sie resumed her posi- 
tion : and a beautiful picture might have been made from that scene :—the pros- 
| trated strength of Aberfoy’s muscular figure as he Jay in the stupor of drunken 
| rest,—and the wild watchfulness of Jeanie’s dark grey eyes,—her parted lips,— 
| her graceful childish figure, as she sat, ready to start, like the deer from its hed 

















| her ear 
A strange and loud voice in the hall below broke Aberfoy's slomber , he open 
| ed his eyes and looker! anxiously round him; the flush was gone from his cheek, 
and a dearly and sallow paleness had succeeded. 

* Jeanie,” said he, as his glance fell on his child, “ there'll be some one come 
whose voice ——” 

The door was flung open before the sentence could be completed, and the 
barefooted Highland servant-girl announced Mr. M:Robb, Sir Douglas Grame's 
factor. A few words explained his visit; Sir Douglas had at length decuied 
that Aberfoy should nor pags into the hands of strangers 





was ready—was payi—p.apers were sigued—and Greme had no louger a foot of 
ground he could call his own—was nv longer Graeme of Aberfoy! | 
“ There'll be no sul her said Jeanie Bur she was unheard That | f 
} evening Jeanie wande ne to gaze upon the scenes of her infancy. from 
| which she was to drpart, u..er again return Phere was nota spot on the 
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| through the water., As she thought of that happy day, the handsome face and 

form of young Douglas, and the blue sparkling eyes of “ Merry Malcolm,” rose 

before her; she paused, overcome with the images she herself had conjured up; 
' and, sitting down on the banks of the stream, she hid her head in her hands, 
| and, rocked herself backwards and forwards, repeating passionately from time 
to time, “Oh, brothers! brothers!” There was little eloquence in that one 
, word, bot it went to the heart of one who overheard the exclamation, telling of 
much loneliness and suffering—of affections choked back to wither—and a 
dreariness of heart unnatural in a child. 

** Jeanie '” said a gentle voice; and a gentle arm wound itself round the 
slender waist of the sorrowing little girl. ‘* Jeanie, could you love me?” 

Jeanie looked up, and beheld the countenance of unutterable sweetness that 
had bewitched her uncle Douglas—the countenance of the bright Italien. Tears 
swam in those large black eyes, and her soft lips just touched the child's fore- 
head as she asked the question. Whatever might have been her faults or her 
vices, whatever might have been the part she had taken in the mysterious quarrel 
between Sir Douglas and his nephew on her account, still she was a mother, a 
young and happy mother, and her heart melted to the desolate child, who, with 
two parents living, yet led suchan orphan life. ‘* Could you love ine ‘” repeated 
she ; and Jeanie, unused to tenderness, replied weeping in the affirmative. On 
the heather bank, by Ben Cruach's water, Antonia Douglas sat down, and poured 
forth, in broken English, rapid sentences of consolation and endearment, till 
Jeanie’s surprise fairly mastered her sorrow. No one before had ever seemed to 
care whether she smiled or sighed—no one had ever noticed her existence—it 
seemed to her as if she had fallen asleep, and that the spirit of ber dreams wore 
that angelic face so anxiously bending over her; but when Antonia explained 
that she was the lady of the castle, and asked her whether she would not 
accompany her thither, Jeanie’s countenance changed to a look of sorrowful 
indignation. 

“My uncle Douglas has nigh broken my father’s heart,” replied she, “ and I 
have no wish to look upon him.”’ Antonia paused. 

* But he may wish to look on you—and perhaps—no, not perhaps—but certainly 
your going will do your father good. Sir Douglas is angry now, but he will only 
be sorry when he sees your !ittle pale melancholy face.” 

Jeanie was easily persuaded. She took the proffered hand of the ‘lovely 
Italian, and wound with her throngh the trackless Leather towards the grey tur- 
rets of Greme Castle. Before introducing her into the presence of Sir Douglas, 
Antonia took her into her own dressing-room, carefully smoothed the long brown 
hair which hung in disordered waves on her shoulders, and, after a moment's 
thought, bound them with a tartan riband—the clan tartan, so disapproved of by 
the Creole widow. 

Lady Douglas gently cpened the door of the room where the master of the 
castle was seated, detailing many a feat of strength or tale of wonder to his 
idolized boy. His countenance, as he looked up, wore a perplexed and even 
displeased expression; and there were few who did not dread Sir Douglas’s 
displeasure; but Antonia knew her power. There she stood with her bright 
bewitching smile and petitioning eyes fixed full on her husband’s face, waiting 
to be questioned respecting the pale, sad child by her side, whose mournful 
features and course dark biue dress contrasted alike with the magnificence of the 
castle and the animated beauty of its mistress) The question, however, was 
anticipated. The moment Jeanie cast her eyes on Antonia’s child, the strong 
and remarkable resemblance to ber lost brother smote on her heart, and, witha 
gasping sob, she exclaimed * Douglas!” 

* Father,” said the heir of Castle Greme, ‘“‘who is that sorrowful little 
girl with such long hair; and why does she call me Douglas when I do not know 
her!” 

‘1 do not call you,” replied the weeping child. “I call Douglas,—our Dougias, 
—who never will hear or answer me again! Oh, brothers! brothers !” 

** T willbe your brother—ZJ will be your other Douglas,” exclaimed the young 
Greme, with all the warmth of childhood, and perhaps of his mother’s disposition, 
kindling in his eyes ; and as he spoke, he started from his seat by his father’s 
side, and came to kiss away the tears which flowed fast from Jeanie's eyes. 
Antonia advanced to Sir Douglas; ber dropping curls of glossy black touched his 
bald fine forehead, and her breath was warm on his cheek, before even she 
ventured to murmur a petition in behalf of Aberfoy’s daughter. S'r Douglas 
seemed wroth, and a long and animated discussion ensued ; in which, as far as 
the children could understand, the Italian urged the gift of Aberfoy to his dis- 
graced nephew, as an act of generosity worthy her husband's heart. Her last 
words, low, tremulous, and spoken with a foreign accent, but distinct as a bell in 
the evening air, were heard and understood by both. 

“You might pity him now—and help him now. ‘Think, if it had been our 
boy who slept in that water, not to wake; he has only this one left; he ts 
changed ; it shall be an atonement to Heaven for all those angry words ;—do, 
dear Sir Douglas—dear friend, do!” 

There was something inexpressibly melting in those slow, clear Italian tones, 
and her mode of expression. Sir Douglas called the little girl to him, and gaged 
attentively at her. 

** Ye're not like yere mother,” said he, “and ye may thank Heaven for it, 
though she was bonny enough when she cam here first. Ye're like your father ; 
and though there's one thing 1 never can forgive—no, not even if Ae were dead 
and gone instead of the puir laddies I remember so merry here—yet some- 
thing I will do for Antonia’s sake, ay! and for auld lang syne. Here's a tocher 
for ye, and whan ye marry far away, ye’ll think of yere’grand-uncle, though ye 
never saw him but once.” 

Jeanie took the proffered paper from Sir Douglas Grame’s hand, and mur- 
mured her meek thanks, though she scarcely comprehended more ef his words 
than that they were spoken with emotion, and that he never would forgive her 
father. 

When Graeme of Aberfoy saw his uncle's gift to Jeanie, (which was a dower of 
a thousand pounds,) he was tempted to tear the paper to atoms; but he calmed 
himself; he had little right to deprive his child of any portion of Fortune's 
favours, who, by his own imprudence, had made her al! but a beggar; only, as 
he returned the deed to her possession, he could not resist a bitter ejaculation 
against Sir Douglas, and something he murmured of “ prefligate’ and * wily,’’ 
coupled with Antonia’s name, though even thai he subsequently softened with 
—* Weel, weel. she meant it kindly to me. and kindly to the lassie: false and 
bad though she be, the temptress, with her dazzling eyes and her singing voice, 
I mind her laugh and the touch of her hand as if it were yesterday!” And 
a softened expression stole over his brow, as, with a heavy sigh, he looked out 
towards the castle, whose outline was darkening and fading on the evening skv. 

The night of that memorable interview was one of distress and confusion. 
Mrs. Graeme was seized with violent spasms and the doctor, who had been 
sent for thirty miles, and arrived about the middle of the next day, pronounced 
her in great and immediate danger. Sorrow and alarm had done their work. She 
who had seemed to feel so little was dying of grief and vexation, and the last tie 
that remained to Aberfoy, with the exception of his negiected daughter, was to 
be severed from him. For some days she appeared to rally, and it was during 
this season of temporary hope that Mr. Greme received the following note from 
his sickly sister Nanny. 


“Dear Brother,—I have received news of all your misfortunes, and have 
prayed heartily that your burden may be made easy to bear, by the Almighty and 
All-merciful. I say nothing of what is past, (for what could [ say that would 
carry consolation with it’) but let me speak for the future, dear Malcolm. When 
I was a sickly, crippled object, and you were full of youth and hope, you curtail- 
ed your comforts, and gave up your amusements, to contribute to mine ; niw, 
your day is overcast and darkened, and J am better and happier, and (thanks to 
the care you took to secure my annuity) living at my ease. There is but one 
thing wanting, my dear brother: I am alone. If you, and your beautiful wife, 
ani dear little girl, would come and share with me the quiet little heme which, 
ter fifteen years, | have occupied at Bath, I should feel happier than [ have ever 
done since I last saw your face. We might all make one family; and I would 
| do what I could to show how cheerfully one may live, though exiled from Aber- 
* Your sister, Nanxy.”’ 


When this letter was read to Mrs. Greme, a sickly smile passed over her 
countenance as she heard the compliment tu her own heauty, which was paid by 
the poor creature who, for fifteen years, had never seen the Creole widow, bor 
| dreamed, little altered as she herself was, of the ravages time and circumstance 
| had made in the loveliness of Malcolm Grame'e bride. 

* Let us set out immediately, Aberfoy.” mormured she ; and she raised her- 
self from the pillow with something like hope brightening her eye. Alas! the 
settled departure was delaved to give time for her funeral ; and her naturally 

| kind-hearted husband forgot alike her faults and her follies, as he gazed on the 
grave which shrouded her for ever from his sight 





' 


| “Jeanie,” said he, as they sat alune in the twilight that first lonely evening ; 

|» Jeanie. my lassie, [ have nothing left in this world but yeu.” And Jeanie 
t in this first notic. of Aer, that her father’s spirit and heart were alike 
bruken 

| Years passed away; and Greme of Aberfoy, his crooked and sickly sister 
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and little Jeanie, continved to live together, and make, as Nauny expressed it, | his departure from 


happy | gone, her, } 
one : and if poor Nanny idolized the gentle and beautiful child of her brother's am! side 


“@ common purse.” To the two latter, their existence seemed a very 
house, Jeanie did not love her aunt the less. 
seemed so fair to her as the common-place features of her father's sister; for 
pever bad they beamed with so much etrong and true affection when gazing on 
her own. But with Aberfoy the sunshine of life was over. 


wholesome exercise which his accustomed sports had obliged him to take,—sic& 
at heart and relaxed in limb,—the once sturdy Greme dawdled frem place to 


place, believing (and perhaps with some truth) that the air he breathed, so | 


different from the bracing winds that whistled down Ben Cruach, was gradually 
enfeebling his frame and infecting his lungs. His great, almost his only plea- 
sure, was to hear his daughter and sister sing together, or alternately, the oldest 
of the Scotch ballads. To these he could have listened for hours, closing his 
eyes, and dreaming himself back again where he had spent his youth. Nor was 
it only to her father's ear that the voice of Jeanie Greme sounded sweet. From 
the few tea-tables to which her aunt had introduced her. by way of society, 
Jeanie’s beauty and Jeanie's singing had been echoed to wider circles ; she began 
to be a little star at Bath—valoed, perhaps, the more that it was so seldom 
she was permitted to shine. Aberfoy could never be persuaded to mingle in the 
set which habit had rendered agreeable, ani almost necessary, to his sister 
Nanny ; and he was continually taking umbrage at something which had been 
said to his daughter, in which his watchful pride discovered contempt or cold 
curioaity; Or, in a fit of hypochondriac selfishness. insistiug on her remaining to 
cheer him through the long melancholy evenings at home. At such times the 
unchanging sweetness of his child would stnke him, and he would bestow a few 
words of gloomy tenderness which more than repaid her fur the sacrifice of her 
own wishes. Many of the young men admired and flattered Aberfoy’s daughter, 
and, at length, the usual fate of woman became hers,—she loved! 

It was in the midst of one of her favourite songs that she suddenly encounter- 
ed the gaze of those shadowy eyes whose glances henceforward were to make 
the darkness or sunshine of her life. Without being conscious of it, a vague 
hope of seeing him again gave a new interest to the evenings she spent from 
home ; and every evening that she did so spend, she was sure to meet that 
earnest gaze the moment her light hand ran over the prelude to her song. Jeanie 
felt as if a spell had been cast over her. Those piercing blue eyes, with their 
long black lashes, haunted her sleep, and she started and wondered to find her- 
self alone ;—they rose before her when her lips parted to breathe her evening 
prayer, and the sin of such wandering thoughts made her clasp her hands more 
strongly, and speak the words more hurriedly, that she might by those means 
recover her self-possession. Every cord she struck, when her father bid her 
sing to him, brought the young stranger's form before her ; and even when gazing 
on that father’s face, and thinking of the days of her childhood, a shadow would 


seem to rise and bring, not the bright stream by Ben Cruach’s side, nor the | 
familiar scenes of those stormy days, but the little drawing-room in Bath, and 


the handsome brow and earnest look of the unknown object of her thoughts. 


Her mother’s face had never , direction of which was in his well-known writing. The letter was sealed with severely wounded, 
black : it had 2 broad black edge ; it contained the intelligence of the deatlrof E:dinburgh some years after 


| Sir Douglas Graeme, and the 
Pining for the blue ‘to Jeanie’s father pr pion wheather Pomel digs ay Sy kon mae 


hills and torrent-streams of his own beloved land,—cramped for want of the |—a folded sheet, 





in company witb the beautiful stranger. He wasaiready fact. Major Whittaker was billed im climbing up the 

But a chill and a shudder dad pass throogh her heart, beret of the fire from the Agsenionn lines, rx = gama Sir Fah he Fo 
afterwards, she saw a letter pot into her father's hands, the of the @lst, was badly wounted ; Major Alexander James Rose was aleo most 
the effects of which he never recovered, and died in 


The command of the 21st regiment devolved on the junior field officer, From 
» in token of forgiveness ; and something else it contained the effects of the tremendous fire, the advancing column was for a moment 
we , bot to the master of the regained Aberfoy, but to throwninto confusion. The commanding officer of the regiment ordered a bogle 
i! wiidered, trembling girl, who, pressed to his bosom, wept the first tears of to sound the advance, called to the men to follow him, which they did with 
joy she had ever shed. cheers. They advanced to the ditch ; some of the men were alrondy 14 i; the 
Oh! how beautiful Jeanie Greme looked, her meek eyes sparkling, her pale present Lieatensnt-General Sir John Keane, with the gallantry for which he is 
| cheek flushing, over the contents of that letter! It ran as follows :— conspicuous, arrived, and, in the act of leading on and cheering the men, was 
“Dear and lovely Jeanie, badly wounded, and carried off the field ; at the same -netant, a staff-officer eame 
“It grieved me to leave all unexplained and wretched the day I parted from vp, and ordered the Officer commanding the 21st regiment to collect the remnant 
you. Teame with the intention of announcing my departare for Scotland, bot of bis corps, and retreat to a wood in the rear. General Jackson in bis despateh 
the sentence passed upon me, under the mystery and misrepresentation of which | ys, ** Yet the columns of the enemy continued to advance with # finmness 
1 was the object, rendered any other reason for leaving you unnecessary. Dearest, Which reflects upon them the highest credit’ Twiee the column whieh ap- 
if your failing eyes could have distinguished objects that evening at the theatre, proached my left was repulsed, and twice they formed again and renewed the 
| you would have recognized, in the face that bent anxiously over you, the altered | assault’ (Assault of what! why of the ditch and parapet) And now; sir, 
features of her who brought you to us the day I first beheld your gentle counte- | from my heart I thank Mr. Stuart for giving me en opportonity of paying a tardy 
nance—the dark eyes of my mother! Since that day | have had no dream of | but just tribute to the memory of one of my earliest and most esteemed friends 
love that was not clothed in your image, nor ever shall, Jeanie, though I were to | —to one of the bravest suldiers that ever drew a swor!—I mean the tate Brevet 
, live a long life, and never, never see you more. My poor father had been | Lieut. Col. Rennie of the 21st Scois Fusileers, nephew of the lave Sir David 
amused by my childish predilection; had wondered at the tenacity of the im- Baird. This officer had been wounded severely in the knee at the atthek on 
| pression made on a boy's mind by your beauty, nor dreamed that it grew with Washington, still more severely on landing at the attack on Baltimore. Neither 
; My growth ana strengthened with my years. After my return from the con- of these wounds were as yet healed, but nothing could prevent Rennie from per- 
| tinent, I came to Bath to realize the visions | had formed. 1 saw you, Jeanie ; | forming his duty. Sir Edward Packentam had given Renme a erparate com- 
you were even more perfect in your quiet and contented womanhood than when, | 4nd, for the purpose of acting on the American right flank, and, as | am unwil- 
| pale and mournful, you luoked on me and breathed your lost brothers’ name at ling to make the public trust to the partial testimony of a friend, | shall forego 
Castle Greme. After that happy hour in the garden (forgive me for having | the privilege. and recount the gallantry of Colonel Rennie in the words of tis 
| scemed to forget it) I wrote to my father for his consent to marry you, My | enemy; and I shall quote them from General Jackson's Biographer (Mr. Eaton) 
| mother herself brought bis reply ; and J confess, though I expected disinclina- | ~~" Colonel Rennie, of the Fuasileers, was ordered to storm a redoubt on the 
| tion to the marriage, I never dreamed of the passionate violence with which he | American right. Rennie executed his orders with great bravery, and, urging 
| forbade it, and commanded me to return instantly to Scotland. Jeanie, my | forward, arrived at the ditch, and reaching the works and passing the ditch, 
father had idolized me ; he was an old, a very old man. My mother impressed | Rennie, sword in hand, leaped om the wall, and calling to his troops, bade them 
upon me that I might have his life to answer for, if by any act of open disobe- | follow him. He had scarcely spoken, when he fell by the fatal aim of one of our 
'dience I braved his grief and anger. I was colder to you; you felt it; still 1 | "iflemen Pressed Sy the impetwosity of superior numbers, who were mounting 
| could not leave the spot where you were ; my mother’s entreaties and reproaches | ‘Ae walls and entering at the embrasurcs, our (roops had retired to the line in tear 
‘ were alike vain ; I cou/d not quit Bath. She resolved not to quit it without me, | Of the redoubt. To advance, or maintain the point gained, was equally umpracti- 
| and at length she tempted me by a promise of interceding with my father: (you | cable for the enemy. The situation of these brave fellows may be easily con- 
lare aware of her power over him.) She only stipulated that I should return ceived. They were nearly all killed or taken prisoners" 
| without any further declaration to you, I wished her to see you; and knowing There is another circumstance connected with my gallant friend's death, 
that poor Aunt Nanny was to take you to the theatre, (for your very steps were | Which I cannot refrain from relating, as it gave me then, and does now give 
watched by him you believed unfaithful,) I persuaded her to go: forgive me that | me the greatert pleasore, to think that he was not only regretted by tis 
evening's pain! The next morning a letter arrived informing her that my father was | friends, but that he, in his death, was honoured by his foes, The night previous 
ill: we travelled night and day; and his first exclamation on sceing me, was, | t the ection of the 8th Janoary, Rennie said to me, “1 am always bit, and in 
‘ Good lad—good lad—I knew ye wouldn't break yere father's heart by marrying wi’ | case I should fall to-morrow, T beg you will ose every endeavour to recover this 
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Jeanie was timid and reserved, as might naturally be expected from one whose | Aherfoy’ , ’ 

! vi ! y's daughter. Promise me—promise me—for I believe I'm going.’ Jea- 
life had me ges in so much loneliness : it never entered her mind that, by asking | nie, he was my father, my dying father—I promised that unless he consented | 
any one of her aunt Nanny's acquaintance, she might learn, at least, the name | would never ask you to become mine; but I added, that no temptation should 
of this young gentleman who was so fond either of music or of herself; but she | ever induce me to marry another, and the stock of the Grames would be a leaf- 
continued secretly and silently to wonder and muse, till one evening, a8 she | less anda blighted tree. Whether it was the approach of death, or the pleading 
drew on her gloves and prepared to leave her seat at the piano, the young | of my mother, I know not; but he softened latterly ; his first step was to will | 
stranger approached, and, in a courteous, but fainiliar tone, requested her to Aberfoy to your father, and then he spoke your anne ‘I'd like to see her, | 
sing * Allan Water’? to gratify Aim. Startled at finding herself thus suddenly | Douglas,’ (these were almost his last words ;) ‘but no matter, ye ll bring her | 
addressed, and sad at the memory of her once favourite * Allan Water,” which | here after I'm gone.’ Jeanie, | would have given half my life to have seen him 
now did but remind her of her brother’s fate, Jeanie looked up in his face with- | bless you; but it cannot be; God's will be dove! Write to me and tell me 
—— P The a erabhiien mo and sighed. 3 whether your father will come to Aberfoy immediately, and if I can make any 

ou _ res things, Jeanie ; but I am not one of them You look | arrangements for him there; or whether I shall come to Bath, and bring you 
now ~~ 00. : }e day my mother brought you from Aberfoy to the Castle, | both up to the castle. Bid him think kindly of me, and kindly of my mother, for 
—so sad,—so startled. Cousins should not need an introduction to one another ; | indeed she has a strong regard for him, and for yourself, and her cough alarms 


—look up and smile !” cI : 
fe : ’ ' me. Sometimes a dread comes over me that] am too happy, and that we shall 
Douglas—Douglas Greme !” faintly articulated Aberfoy's bewildered | not make one family long: but I will not sadden you, sweet Jeanie. Love me 


daughter. —love her—and say to your father that the saddest looks she ever eave were 
Se ow el —_ na athe sy icheny you. 7 wey hy pom those she cast from the hill tothe deserted house at Aberfoy ; and the saddest 
oa aceciane ely or vs Sever ut we will not talk of that | tones her sweet voice ever breathed, were those in which she spoke his name 
. : g my mother's relation’s, for the lasttwo years, “ Yours for ever, truly and lovingly, “Dovetas Graeme.’ 
hearing much music, but none so sweet to me as one of those dear old ballads ; 
and seeing much beauty, but none like that my boyhood remembered, and my Jeanie read the letter aloud to her father, and many were the ejaculations of | 
heart recognized. And now, may I come and see you? or does yout father still thankfulness which burst from his lips ; and many a kiss did he bestow on the 
bear in mind those unhappy differences ” fair forehead of his patient child : but as she read to the close, he ceased to speak ; 

« It was not my father,” interrupted Jeanie, suddenly roused from the stupor and when Jeanie pronounced the last words, and looked up in his face, she saw 
into which this meeting had thrown her, by her cousin's allusion to the family that a deep red flush had come over it, and he turned from her to the window 
quarrel between Sir Douglas and his nephew—* [ am sure,—that is, I think,” | With 4 long and heavy sigh. C.E. N. 
—added she, blushing at her own vehemence, “that he will be glad to receive 
you. 

“ Weli,” said young Douglas, ‘Iwill depend on your hope; and who knows 
but, before I leave Bath, I may make all friends here and in Scotland? I ama 
very spoiled child,” added he, again smiling, “and I will make my father bribe | 
me to come back to him.” 

Jeanie’s wish might have been “father to the thought” that Douglas Greme | 
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THE ERRORS IN MR, STUART'S RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORK. 
‘rom the Edinburgh Courant. 
Edinburgh, 13th Nov. 1833. 


would be a welcome visitor in her home; bot her prophecy certainly was not | ; f 

, % 7 f the 3lst ultimo, namely, the strong desire of duing justice, in 
verified. With gloomy sullcnness Aberfoy gazed on the cheerful, handsome |, 12. 7Oer pener oc 
lad, who stood in his own sons’ place, and rebutted all attempts to please him. every point of view te the chasseter of the Britich trosge employed during the 


' last American war. Mr. Stuart says, in his letter to you, “I am therefore most 

pe yo emp & word nd eau — reminded him of his boys, or the mention | cuipable if even a single material error in this part of my work can be pointed 
eet places in that spot he had once called bis own, wrung from him | 54, Tt is no material error to state that the British soldiery could not be re- 
bitter ejaculations, ill calculated to conciliate either Sir Douglas or young Graeme. | strained from plundering private property, when there is direct evidence, both 
At length, when the latter found that his presence made Aberfoy always gloomy, | British and American, to show that such an accusation isnot correct! It is no 
generally bitter, and sometimes actually savage, he ceased to come, save at rare | material error to state that the British force at New Orleans was 12,000, and 
intervals, to the house ; and trusted to meeting Jeanie at little parties, or in her | the American only 3,000 or 4,000, when the reverse is much nearer the truth, 
rambles with Aunt Nanny. who was delighted to encourage the friendship and | 94 official documents can show! It is no material error roundly to assert that 


aflect:on between the two cousins. | the Britieh never reached the ditch. when there are many living witnesses to 


One evening, one summer's evening, the cousins sat together on a rustic bench | testify that they did, and when even American authority can oe produced to 
in a garden. They talked of old days, for it was seldom. very seldom, they | show that the British not only reached the ditch, but got into their lines ! 
trusted themselves to speak of the future; and Jeanie had been eloquently | | hope Mr. Stuart will have the kindness to excuse me if I repeat, what, in 
describing the loneliness of her unloved childhood, and the misery of those charity to him, | continue to think, that he has allowed himse!f to be imposed 
early years, when suddenly Douglas Graeme snatched her tu bis heart, and while | on by American mis-statements; and if any reliance is to be placed on official 
he covered brow, cheek, and lips with kisses, he exclaimed, ‘* But you sball | documents, I believe I shall be enabled to show that Mr. Stuart has had bad 
never be lonely any more, Jeanie; never, neeer !” They were interrupted, or | jnformation respecting the British troops employed in the United States 
perhaps he might have said more, (though he certainly did not seem to intend it;) Mr. Stuart in his letter to the editors of the Courant and Caledoman Mercury 


but little as he had said, and vague as that little was, timid and meek as Jeanie | says, that J have impugned his statement regarding the behaviour of the British | 


was justly accounted, and unaccustomed as she was to lover's language, it is troops at Washington. I shall now beg leave again to call in question the 
certain that she thus construed the sentence which had been spoken by het | correctness of his information, come from what source it may, and in military 
cousin, as for the fiftieth time she hid her face in her hands and blushed over the | phrase break fresh ground with him, and the field shall be New Orleans. 
memory of his kisses. “He loves me—he will marry me—I ain never to be| Jn vol ii, page 253, of Mr. Stuart's work, the author says, “ the British are 
lonely again!" It was, then, a proposal,—a very conceited one certainly, since | understood to have had between 10,000 and 12,000 men in this engagement, 
it breathed no doubt of the lady's acceptance,—but stil! a proposal ; and Jeanie and the Americans between 3,000 and 4,000." Now, Sir, as I happen to have 
scarcely closed her eyes that night, watching till the blue dawn should usher an official return of every regiment of the British ariny employed on that ex pe- 
in the day which, she doubted not, would bring Douglas to ask her father’s | dition, T shall give the list. Mr. Stuart can refer to the Horse Guards to know 
consent. ' if Lam correct. The list is of British mfantry employed in the attack on the 
The blue dawn came—the sun arose—the broad burst of full and glorious day jines of New Orleans onthe morning of the 8th of January, 1815 :—4th Foot, 
—the glowing noon—the sweet and quiet evening—the dim twilight and the | 747; 7th do., 750; 2ist do, 800; 48d do., 820; 44th do, 427; 85th do; 


starry sky—-and hope and fear were over for that day; but what were Jeanie’s | 208 ; 93d do., 775; 95th do . 276—making in all 4.893 rank and file British ; 


feelings when the next, and the next, and the next passed away without a visit | there remains to be added to this 200 seamen and 400 marines. For the amount 
from Douglas Greme—when her father informed her that her spirits were #0 | of the American force, I shall leave the public to draw the inference from Mr. 
mach lower than before she had taken to going out so often, that he requested | Stuart's own words, merely stating, that I have now before me a very veautifal 
she would spend her evenings at home, and Aunt Nanny touk to her bed with a plan of the operations, and of the American lines before New Orleans, executed 
bad aitack of rheumatism! No loneliness that Jeanie bad ever suffered was to | by Major Lacarriere Latour, principal engineer, 7th military district, US. army, 
compare with this, for none had ever been se anxious, ‘The fall of a leaf against | which lines, to use the Major's own expression, “were a mile in length, and 
the window made her heart beat and her cheek flush; the sudden clapping of | filled with men.” In volame ii. page 252, Mr. Stusrt says, “ General Jackson 
door caused her to start and tremble ; and all this time she had to read to poor placed his riflemen, each of whom had one, two, or three behind him ;" and 
Aunt Nanny, who was not in love, a number of dry, dull books; and sing to her again, he says, “the fire of the American militia was most aoremitting—(no 
father all Douglas Greme's favourite songs. | wonder)—the men in some places ranged six deep.” 

(The course of true love never did run smooth, and Jeanie was left for a Now, Sir, taking for granted that Major Latour's plan is most perfectly cor- 
long time in doubt of Douglas's constancy, having seen him at the theatre with | rect, aud that Mr. Stuart's information is in this instance good, |] shall split the 
another \ady. At length he made her another visit.) | difference with him, and allow the Americans to have stood four deep, and each 

* Douglas,” said Jeanie, after the due inquiries had been made about her file at one yard distance from the other (good elbow roo... as every suldier will 
health and Spirits, “my father says this must be the last time | shall see you, | allow), there being 1,760 yards in a mile, will make the American force, by Mr 
ond—— Stuart's own account. amount to 7,040. That the Americans had many more 

“T hope your father will find himself mistaken,” said her cousin gaily, 48 | men is my firm belief, as General Jackson was moch too skilful an officer to 
he attempted to take her hand. ‘I mean to see you very—very often, if you | throw op lines a mile loug, unless be had masses of mento fill them ; and I awn 
will let me.” sure I shall be borne out by my brother officers in saying, that such a torrent of 

* No, Douglas—no.” murmured Aberfoy's daughter, while she struggled with | fire (if ] may so express it), as posred on the British troops that day along the 
her tears; “ I think it is best as it is. I may have been vain and foolish ; but | whole extent of the line, was, perhaps, never witnessed, not even at St. Sebastian 
now—now that I know you do not love me + | In page 253, Mr. Stuart says,“ the British never reached the ditch.” J think I 

** Not love you, Jeanie !” | can easily disprove this assertion, and by American authority too In conse- 

Jeanie's reproachfol glance was her only answer, and Douglas coloured as be | quence of an unfurtunate mistake. the faseines and ladders had never reached 

met it, and said, in a low voice,— the head of our column. Major-General Gibbs, leading on the attack at the 

* We may love more than one, and love them differently.” | head of the 2ist regiment, finding thatthe fascines were not forthcoming, or- 

No need was there now to straggie with tears. Jeanie'swoman’s heart burnt | dered the two leading companies of the Zit regiment to move forward in dov- 

within her at the libertine speech and libertine smile. She rose, and drew her | ble quick tise under Major Whittaker. the senior Major of the regiment. forthe 
stight but graceful figure to its full height pourpuse of making 4 ludgment in the ditch. Almost mediately on giving this 
“| think not, Douglas Graeme, and I am sorry the words should ever have | order Genera! Gibbs was mortally wounded, and at the same matant. the enemy 
been spoken by you to me. Farewell! and when you meet another as young commencing a destructive fire, oor column was absolutely mowed down ‘lhe 
and as lonely as | am, remember our parting now.” 
She held out ber hand, and her cvvsin took it; be did not attempt a reply, and | sent in advance; but those brave men under their gallant leader pressed on, got 
the door closed on him before Jeanie could believe that so they had parted, for | into the diich. made sfeps with ther bayonets in the parapet. and succeeded in 
the last (ame gelting into the American hare, where. from want of support, they were made 
It added no new pang te what she already felt, when busy tongues told her of | prisoners. There are many of the officers still alive who can vouch for this 





|THE BRITISH ARMY IN AMERICA,---EXPOSURE oF| 


| 


To the Editor, Sir—In addressing this letter to you, | trast it will be found |, his elegance and grace in the famous Parisian galopade. 
| that I am actuated by no motive but that which | declared in my letter published | © 


ring, this brooch with some hair in it, and my watch, and if you survive, deliver 
them to my sister.” After the attack on the lines of New-Orleans had failed, 
a flag of truce was sent from Sir John Lambert to General Jackson. 1 wrote a 
few lines by the officer who carried it to the American General, mentioning my 
friendship for Col. Rennie, and his respect for me. On the return of the flag of 
truce | received a polite message from General Jackson, saying that it gave him 
the greatest pleasure to comply with any request made by the friend of such a 
gallant soldier as Colonel Rennie ; that he tad taken care to protect bis remains 
and to order for them an honourable grave. ‘The watch, ring, and broogh were 
all returned to me, 

Accustomed as we had been for years to oppose an honourable and a 
courteous enemy, it was a green spot in the wilderness of Amesican campaign- 
ing to find one of the same stamp in the present Present of the United States 

If, Sir, 1 have expressed myself strongly, | have felt deeply. In that expeds 
tion I lost three of my earhest and most intumate friends, aod there is a bond of 
affection between those who have stood by each other in many a well-fought 
field, which men in ordinary life can hardly know. | have now to apologine to 
you and to the public for trespassing so long upon your time, but | hepe you will 
both admit that it ie a litle too bard that men who are willing to suffer every 
privation, and to shed the last drop of their blood in the delence, or for the 
honour of their country, should. have their * good name biched from them’ by 
those who are (no disrespect to Mr. Stuart) equally unwilling to allow, and anable 
to appreciate their worth. I have the honour to be, Sir, your ob'dt servant, 

Noaman Painete. 
Late Major 2ist Koyal Scots Fusileers 


Sunwary. 


Lord Ranelagh and Lord Lowther are travelling together on the eontimont 
The Emperor of Russia paid these young woblemen marked attention during 
their residence in his capital. They were invited to a grand ball, given by his 
Iinperial Majesty ; and Lord Ranelagh is reported to have distinguished himself 


Mr. and Lady Ann Coke are entertaining the Duke of Sussex and a seluct 
party at Holkham 

Count Matuschevitz, Lords Forester, Gardner, Macdonald, and Mesers Stan- 
ley and Errington, are giving series of splendid banquets to the members of 
the Melton hunt 

We understand that Earl Tatbot purchased the Texal estate, by private con- 
tract, for £320,000. 

The King has been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Lord Howard 
de Walden, now his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, to be his Majesty's En- 
vey Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to her Most Faithful Majesty 

The King has also been graciously pleased to te and appoint Sir Ed- 
ward Disbrowe, G.C.H., now his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to his Majesty the King of Wirtemberg, to be his Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to bis Majesty the Kung of 
Sweden and Norway. 

The King bas also been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Briga- 








| smoke was 60 great that we could not see our two compames which bad been | 


dier-General Lord William Rossel to be his Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary 
to his Majesty the King of Wirtemberg 
| ‘The Hon Thomas Dundas, the recently-retorned M.P. for York, has given 
| £200 to be divided amongst the charitable institutions of that city 
| ‘The Duke of Wellington has adopted the Ear! of Burlington's plan for warm- 
| ing Strathfieldeaye by steam; and numerous workmen are employed in lasing 
down iron pipes and erecting stoves. 

Sir Wiliam Blizard, at the age of nearly one hundred years, has tendered 
his resignation as surgeon of the London Hospital. 
| The Chevalier Ferdinand de Cuasy, late French Consol at Rotterdam, bas 
heen appointed Prench Consul for Dublin, in liew of comte De Canciags, who 
is named Consul at Nice. 

It is rumoored that the Earl of Mulgrave wishes to return to et the 
No suc- 








| ground that the dimate of Jamaica does not agree with the Countess. 

| cessor to his Londship has yet been named 

| Private Letters from the Hagae mention that the Princess of Orange was 

| about to go to the Court of Rassia op a visit, and that, a» soou as public aftairs 

_ would permit, the Prince of Orange wou! foliow 

| Lieutenant the Hon. William Spencer Cowper. of the Royal Horse Guards 

‘the second son & Earl Cowper, and nephew to Viscount Melbourn, hes been 
appointed Aid-de-Camp to the Marquess Wellesicy. Mr. Cowper was for nearly 

_ three years attached tw the household of the Marquess of Anglesey in the same 
capacity. 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond has estavlixhed a regular line of steam: 
packets betwees Lisbon and Falmouth, for the more speedy conveyance of let- 

| ters and wtelligence. 

| A meeting was held in Marylebone last week, in which “easures were taken 

| te promote a peany subscription. to be applied to the surpose of expressing, in 4 
manner to be hereafier determined upon, the sense entertained by the sub- 
scribers of the eminent services which Captain Noss has rentered to science, 

land the honourable motives whieh influenced him in his late undertaking. 

The debate which bad excited so much interest in Saxony, on the religious 
| edueation of the cbildven of mixed marriages. ended in a Resolution that the 
sons shal! be educated in the seligion of the father, the daughters that of the 
mother Mutoal agreements are prohibited, bot pon this point dispensations 
are to be allowed.  ennaaes ar thetelyy 

Shak«peare’s tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, (¥ y 
was cnebautl at Drury Lane, for the first ime were eighteen years, on Thure- 
day evening The revival of this play betrayen want of judgment 7 it never 
was, nor will it ewer prove atiraétive. The fabric of this tragedy ts regular 
enough. even a6 00 the inferior of it; and the unities of time, place, and 
| action, more exaetly perhaps the English theatre requires, There 
is. however, but little in the Of situations which can command atrention— 
it ie from firet 66 last s Gl, téBigus, ‘kod oninteresting play; Mr Macready's 
| version commences with the second act of Shakepeare’s play, when Enobarbus 
dencribes the fret " eththe Egyphan Queen, upon the Uydnve , 
it then retorne to the fret act of the origin?! The death of Antony, which oceers 
in the foorth act of Shakspeare, now tehee place in the fifth, and to the same ecene 
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judi- 
we witness the deeth of ‘Cleopatra. Mr. Macready has made several very } 
cious alterations. He played the pert of Antony weil. a 
Tho new two-act farce, entitled Scan. .. to be produced at'Covent (rar- 
den Theatre this evening, is from the pen of Pocock. Soverel of Ge ciae- 
tions are mewtioned as exwemely ludicrous—euch as the discovery of a child in 
a fee. Mr. Bartley and Mos, Gibbs bave characters well suited to their 
talents. Mr. Warte's partis 4 reduced gent—a light comedy a re 
Hodges Miss Nelson, ef Covent Garden Theatre, a suc- 
a sede sat chree years since as Peggy in the Country Girl, left Londo 
on Toesday, with her husband, for Liverpool. They are on their way to the 
Park Theatre, New York, where they are engaged for twelve ganar = 
nirancing. —During the representation of Artazerzes, in one of rst 
———. Home, when the celebrated Paeehiaroiti acted the part of Arbaces, 
a singular instance oocurred of the wonderful power of music. At the fa- 
mous judgment scene, in which the author hed placed a short symphony, after 
the words ’ 
«* Eppor sono inooente, 
the beauty of the situation, the music, the fine expression of the «singer, bad so 
the musicians, that, after 'Pacchiarotti had uttered those words, the 
orchestra did not proceed. Displeaced at thw pegiect, he turned angrily to the 
leader, asking, * What ase you about, why do you not proceed ” The leader, | 
as if awakened from a trance, eobbed out with great simplicity, ~ We are cry- 








ing, Sir.” In fact, not one.of the performers had thought of the passag y but | 
all nad their eyes filled with tears, flaed on the #inger. 
Dublin Theatre. —Mr. Wallack’s benefit caueed an overflow in all parts of the | 


house. After the play of the Wee, Mr. W. thanked the aucience for the 
kindness they had ever shewn him, from his fensh year of age, even until now, 
when he was in hie thirty-nenth. 

The weekly receipts at Covent Garden theatre since the production of 
Gustevustamount to opwarde of £2,600 the largest ever known before Christmas. 

The grand scene in this opera, including chandeleirs, lustres, branches, dc. cost 
pearly £1,300. 
(Kingly Musnc.—The charming a which is song by Miss Sherriff, in the 
te at the end of the second act of the mew opera, now performing at 
Garden, and also introduced for the galopade in the masquerade sceve, 
was composed by Gustavus the Third, King of Sweden. 

Mr. Seguin will leave town early wext week for the continent, to engage 
—— for M. Laporte, for the ensuing campaign at the King’s theatre 
porte, we are assured, has got the King's theatse atthe reduced rent of £10,000 

per apoum. 

A German merchant, residing at Valparaiso, in Chili, who is a great amateur 
of antiquarian research, some time ago engaged an intelligent Dane, named 
Kenous, to explore some of the wild regions of Chili, which, probably, had never 
before been visited by European travellers. This man is said to have made the 
most interesting discoveries. Among the Andes of Chillon, he has found an 
extensive plain over which are scattered the ruins of a considerable city. Ae 
the Indians of Chili have always been aomades, and as the Incas never 
succeeded in establishing their power in that country, it may be concluded that 
the oily above mestioned was built and inbabuted by a civilized people, who have, 
subsequently, entirely disappeared. 

The Gottenburg Society of Scienee and Literature has 
among its members. 

Letters fram Milan state that, at the late exhibition of works of art in that 
city, no picture excited so much admiration as the Last Day of Pompen, the 
production of a young Russian artist named Benloff. The picture is purchased 

~by Count Anatole de Demidoff. {t is of immense size, and contains thirty-two 
vfigures larger than life. 

Accounts fram Lisbon to the 11th, and from Oporto to the 15th, were received 
yesterday by bis Majesty's brig Leveret, arrived at Falmouth ; but most of their 
infermation had\been anticipated by the steamer which arrived at Portsmouth on 
Sunday. It appears, however, that in the late affair between the Queen's forces 
and those of Dom Miguel, the former sustained a loss of 500 or 600 men—the 
Irish brigade hawing been nearly all destroyed—while the loss of the latter did 
pot. exceed 50. it is stated in a letter from Lisbon, written late on the evening 
of the@th, that it was the intention of Don Pedro, on the following day, to attack 
the heights of Samtarem. occupie’! by the mills. 

The ‘Cholera continues to rage severely in the southern provinces of Spain. 
At Sevilic, and in seme other parts of Andalusia, the number of deaths is 

cnormous 





lied Captain Ross 


pression of Juvenile Vagrancy, to give to such children as apprenti- 
ces at the Cape of Good Hope, to any one who is a member of the society, and 
they are in great request. 

Mr. Tom, alias Sir William Courtenay. who has acquired such celebrity in 
Kent, was, when he left Truro, in May, 1832, sv powerful a man, that he would 
hold a fifty-six pound weight out at arm's length ; lift a puncheon of rum; take 
it by its two ends, and bold it on his knees; and make nothing heaving of two 
bushels of malt into a cart or waggon. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Navier announced that he 
had received a letter from M. Brunel, the engineer of the Tunnel under the 
Thames, stating that the English Government had decided upon granting funds 
for completing the great undertaking —Giignan. 

A difference having arisen in the saloon of the Italian Opera-house, in Paris, 
on the subject of the Duke de Raguse, between an officer, who was formerly one 
of the Marshal's aides-de-camp, and the son of a Paris banker, a duel with 
swords ensued, in which the officer was wounded in the breast, and bis adver- 
sary in the arm. 

Haieybury College —The new arrangements in this college are to take place 
forthwith, by which the Hindostanee and Sanscrit languages are not in futare to 
be taught in the establishment, but the pupils are to be instructed in both when 
they reach the East [ndies 











Howth. They have but to send petitions from every parish, and ir wish 
most be acceded—{cheers.] Let there be but two millions of en to 
petitions for the abolition of tithes, and I pledge my existence that within 12 
months the abolition of tithes is accomplished in Ireland.” - 
M1. O’Connel! then introduced his motion in reference to the 
tions, by a speech of some length, embracing various topics. 
and declared himself for the principle of repeal. and said— 
Give us two thousand petitions from Ireland. Let a day be named for the d 
cussion of repeal, and then it shall appear whether the mockery and the ta: “a 
of those who said that we did not dare even to argue it, were well ter en 
Mr. O'Connell (though he differed from him) was right in not bringing it 
He showed his accustomed sagacity in not bringing on that question at the 
close of a Session, when Ireland could not have been heard, and when the " 
lar will could not have been brought to bea: upon the discussion. noe 
But, at the outset of the next session, we shall prove to them that there 
more in this great question than they deemed, and Englishmen may learn the 
it is for their interest as well as for ours to let us govern ourselves on points e 
clusively connected with ourselves, provided other terms or imperial edjestmen: 
be adopted to meet the emergencies which the opponents of repeal have ~~ 
gested. There are many in this country who conceive repeal to be impracti 4 
ble —Of them I will but ask this question—Would they not desire to sHe the 


Tepeal peti. 
Mr. Shiel followed, 





Mr. Sotton, of Herefordshire, bets Captain Brecknell fifty sovereigns, that a 


Black Game in Wales —His Grace the Duke of Newcastle very lately re- 
ceived from Scotland several brace of black grouse, which have been turned out 
at Hafod. They were brought into Wales by a Highlander, and it is hoped the 
breed will be allowed to increase, that Cardiganshire may once more be stocked 
with so fine a description of game. 

Melancholy Loss of Capt. Forman.—Amongst the many afflicting circum- 
stances which we are occasionally called upun to record, it seldom falls to our 
jot to mention one which has created such universal commiseration as the sud- 


is in the mouth of every one who knew him, and especially of those in whose 
service he continued until his death. It will be recollected that the present 
month was ushered in, as it often is, by stormy weather. On the evening of the 
6th inst., Captain Forman discovered a light, being on his passage in the Tran- 
sit for Hamburgh, which proved to be that of Heligoland. Some difference of 
opinion existed between Captain Forman and his mate as to the identity of this 
light, the vessel having in the thick weather reached the wrong (the north) side 
of the island, and was then bearing about 11 miles N E. of the light. They were 
holding this conversation on the quarter deck at 20 minutes past eight, when the 
Captain turning round, and seeing a heavy sea approaching, observed, “ that ts a 
switcher.” He had scarcely uttered these words, when the mighty wave struck 
the vessel, and raised her on her beam ends, and the unfortuuare captain, losing 
his footing, fell into the deep ; at the same moment the lamp and compass fell 
from the binnacle, and thus, when most needed, the mate (and kinsman of the 
deceased) was left without a light. ‘The only words which Captain F. was heard 
to utter after this were, ‘“ save me if you can, lads ;" a rope was thrown at ran- 
dom to him, but it is believed he never caught it, for another powerful surge 
broke upon the vessel, he was swept away, and they saw him no more. The 
whole of the crew were deeply affected by this sudden loss of one of the best of 
masters ; but when, on the following morning, the subject was communicated to 
his daughter, who was on board, and, unconscious of her bereavement, was pre- 
paring something for her father, the distressing scene which then occurred will 
not, we are assured, be soon forgotten by those who witnessed it. Capt. F. was 
60 years of age, and the whole of his life, with the exception of the 12 first years 
he had spent at sea; and he has verified an expression which he has been heard 


den removal of the late Capt. Forman, a man so greatly respected that his praise | 


Imperial Parliament sitting every three years in Dublin’ They will say « yes.” 
How can that great benefit to Ireland be effected, except by pressing t 


; he re- 
pony now in his possession, under thirteen hands, will go 100 miles in ten suc- | peal ua If the question were given up, and Ireland sunk into acquiescence in hes 
| cessive hours, before the middle of February next. | condition, there would be no chance of effecting this. Thus the men who look on 


repeal as on an evil, must see some benefit in its discussion, if it should lead 


even to acompromise of this sort. An Imperial Parliament in Dublin. That 
at least, were worth a prayer. What a noble spectacle—what a splendid i. 
pect it opens to the imagination ! oy 
Extenswe Forgeries.—A principal topic of conversation in Du 
of John Scott Vandaleur, Esq, who is charged with forgeries to a large amount 
The Bank of England is said to be the principal sufferer in forged powers of 
attorney. The Limerick branch banks are losers in £9000; and some banke 
in Bs have sustained considerable loss. ‘ x 
Tholera in Monanham.—A \etter dated the 13th instant, states tha 
have been 90 cases, of which 84 have died. A letter from Tandragee rrthored 
state of cholera up to Wennesday as follows:—Total cases, 65: died 23 
recovered 3; remaining 29. The letter further states, that above ‘500 of the 
inhabitants, out of a population of 2000, had left the town. 
stand, and nearly all the shops shut. 


blin is the flight 


Business is at a 
The disease is said to be on the increase 
The French Liberals have altered their tone respecting the interference of 
their Government in the affairs of Spain. A short time ago they were eager 
for the despatch of an army to support the Queen and suppress the Carlists 
But they have since discovered, that the support of the Queen may be a ver 
different affair from the establishment of a Liberal government ; and co. 
reasonable dread that French arms, if used at all, would be for the benefit of 
Absolutism, or at least, what they abominate nearly as much, the system of 
the Juste Milieu. Now, therefore, they would prefer to assist the Queen with 
a loan of money; which would probably answer her Majesty's purpose much 
better than an auxiliary army of Frenchmen. Accor4ing to present appear- 
ances, Louis Philippe will do neither one nor the other. 


SPAIN. 

London, Nov. 25.—We have received by express the whole of the Paris 
papers of Saturday, (23d) and a letter from our private correspondent dated Sa- 
turday afternoon. The contents of these papers relate almost exclusively to 
Spanish affeirs. The account of the important advantage gained over the re- 
bels by Saarsfield is confirmed. No particulars, however, are added to those 





to utter, that as his life had been passed upon the ocean, he ought to end it on 
that element.—Hull Adv. 

The French colony of Algiers appears to be rapidly improving; for the import 
duties, which in 1830 produced but £5,910 last year produced £25,470. This 
revenue is derived from a smal! import duty of 4 per cent. if imported under the 
French or Algerine flag, and of 8 per cent. if by a foreign flag. The value of 
imports under the British was last year £32,580; they were exported from our 
possessions in the Mediterranean. 


Extract of a letter dated Alexandria, Egypt, 30th Sept. :—Ibrahim Pacha 
remains in Adana with the army, and is engaged in opening a communication 
with the sea, for the transport of the wood of the province to the Dock-yard 
here, and also to survey the whole province with a view to the introduction of 





Inthe Grand-Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, upon a report of the Grand Rabbi and 
otherdoctors of the law, an ordonnance has just issued cuncerning the Jewish 
worship. ‘The service will henceforth be performed in German, except that, 
out of difference to the aged Israelites, certain passages of the Cora’ will be 
read in Hebvew. The young Jewish girls will not, as heretofore, be excluded 
from attendance on Divine Service. 

The aale of the equippage. diamonds and jewellery belonging to the late 
Prince of (Conde, began at Parison Monday ; it is supposed that it will produce 
several millions.— Messenger. 

Paganini, itis anid, has left this country a gainer of no less a sum than £27,000, 
by his extraosdinary performances. 

It is stated that the Marquess of Sligo is about to proceed to Jamaica as 

of that Island, in the place of abe Earl of Mulgrave, who has been 
ordered home. 

The pressure of a spring wig on the head is stated to have been the imme- 
diate cause of the sudden apoplectic fit, so fatal to Captain Garret O'More, in 
Smithfield Market, Dublin, last weeek. 

The mother of Marshal Bourmont is now i Lendon. His wife and the other 
females of the family are in Paris. 

M. Rothschild, with a spirit of toleration as well as of generosity, which is 
worthy of imitation, having learned that the Rector of Boulogne, near Paris, had 
been xobbed of all his plate, which he was unable to replace, sent him a chest, 
dally making up the loss. —French Paper. 

An eruption between the governments of France and Sweden, seems to be 
seriously apprehended, the commercial relations being carried on by Consular 
Agents, ai diplomatic correspondence between the two courts having ceased 

Miss Ellen Tree, with the mother, Mr. © Kean, and the company of comedians 
engaged by Mr. Livius to perform on the Continent, will take their departure to- 
day for Hamburgh in the General Steam-navigation Company's mail-packet 
Superb. 

Madame Caradori Allan performed Polly in the Beggar's Opera on Saturday 
and Wednesday evenings, at the Edinburgh Theatre, to a crowded house on 
both occasions. A debutant of the name of White undertook the character of 
Macheata. 


The opera of Gustapus the Third, with all the attractions of a most splendid 
epectacie, bids fair to amply recompense the proprietor of Covent-garden Theatre 
for the great pains and expenses bestowed upon ut. Here 1 holds a peaceful and 
unclouded reign without the alloys which accompany it on the continent. The 
mother of the regicide Ankeratrom, the hero of the peace, is still alive, and is 
understood to have felt most painfully the re-awaking of her afflictions caused by 
its popularity. The Renovaieur Paris paper also attributes the call of M. de St. 
Simon to the refusal of the government to listen to the representations of the 
Court of Sweden opon the performance of Gustave, and the Camarade du Lit, 
and adds :—“ M. de Laewenbeim, the Swedish ambassador, who is now at 
Stoekholm. will not return to Paris. The commercial relations between the 
two Biates will continue to be regulated by consular agents, but diplomatic 
relations between the Court of Paris and that of Stockholm have entirely 
ceased.” 

Military Chit-Chat —\t is confidently reported in Military circles that some 
decisive step must soon be taken by the authorities at the Horse Guards to bring 
to a termination the unpleasant relation now subsisting between the officers of a 

regiment, at present quartered in the south of Ireland, and the Colonel 


roads and canals, for which purpose he has an English Engineer of eminence 
with him 

Sir E. Sugden’s Chancery Practice.—Sir Edward Sugden, after this week, 
will leave the Lord Chancellor's bar, and confine himself to practising before 
his Honour the Vice Chancellor. The learned gentleman means also to with- 
draw from the House of Lords’ practice. He wil! only go out of the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court on special briefs. It is, however, erroneous to believe, as 
has been reported, that this change is occasioned in consequence of any mis- 
understanding between the Lord Chancellor and Sir Edward. He considers 
that much more business is got through in his Honour’s Court; and that there 


ing Herald. 
A rather extraordinary pedestrian feat was accomslished in Maidstone on 
Thursday last by aman who undertook to walk seven miles in sixty-three minutes. 


He performed the task in good style having two minutes to spare, and did not 
appear to be fatigued. 


House Academy, Barnes, died on Tuesday last in consequence of having drunk 
too mach eau-de-Cologne to raise her spirits after a fright occassioned by a 
French usher, named Dumas, who was annoying her with his addresses, threaten- 
ing her with a razor. 


—~_>— 
The Armp. 

War-Office Nov. 15, 1823.—6th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: F. R. Freeling, Gent 
to be Cor., by pur. v. Erskine, who ret.—3th Regt. ef Light Drags. : Lt. Col. J 
Sovtt, from h, p. Unattached, tobe Lt. Col. v. N. Wilson, who exc., rec. the 
diff —Coldstream Regt. of Foot Gds, Capt. J. D. Rawdon, to be Capt. and Lt. 


he will have more scope, and be more usefully and effectually occupied.— Morn- | 


Miss Watt, a young lady, 19 years of age, daughter of Mr Watt. of Byford- | 


which reached Paris on Friday. We have also a confirmation of the affair near 
St. Sebastian, in which the rebels sustained a defeat, and were compelled to 
fal] back on Tolosa. In the sortie which led to this affair, El Pastor (Colonel 
| Jaureguy) appears to have had no more than 450 men under his command 
| Queen Isabella was to be proclaimed in Saragosta on the 17th. Orders have 
been transmitted from Paris to Bayonne to affurd every facility and inducement 
for the transport of provisions and necessaries of every kind to St. Sebastian 

Mr. Villiers formally presented his credentials to the Queen Regent at Madrid 
on the 6th inst. Until then, Lord William Harvey had figured as the official 
representative or Charge d'Affairs. At Madrid, and throughout the southern 
provinces of the kingdom, the Queen's authority is undisturbed. The par- 
tisans of the Pretender are treated with some harshness. 

In the northern provinces, Carlism seems to prosper; the insurgents have 
driven the Queen's troops from Irun ; and have thus closed another line of com- 
munication to Madrid. General Saarsfield, of whose march upon Vittoria and 
| expected demolitiun of the rebels so many reports have been current, was still 
at Burgos, when the latest accounts left Bayonne, seven days ago. Prepara- 
tions are making to supply St. Sebastian with provisions, and a number of Con- 
stitutionalists have arrived there, to augment the garrison, which is weak and 
net well provided) There has been a rising in Valencia; the principal town 
if’ the province, San Philipe, having proclaimed Don Carlos ; but it appears to 
have been speedily suppressed. 

) d , 
ls i oe Q ‘ . c nds the Queen 8 troops, at Valladolid, has issued 
| his proclamation to the inhabitants of Old Castile. ‘It breathes,” says the 
‘ouricr, **a fierce, uncompromising war against the denounced monks and their 
supporters. Such sentiments must make every man apprehensive that war in 
Spain, instead of being a mere contest for a throne, can be nothing less thau a 


war of extermination.” 
| PORTUGAL. 
From the London Spectator, Nov. 23. 

The war in Portugal is carried on with little spirit: there is a strong dis- 

inclination to fight, on both sides. The Miguelite army remains within the 
walls of Santarem ; and Pedro seems to be destitute of the means of attacking 
it with any probability of success. He ordered a portion of his furce to be 
drawn up below the town, by way of bravado, or in order to ascertain whether 
the enemy would have the folly to leave their fortifications and fight in the open 
plain; but the Miguelite General only laughed at him, and his troops did not 
move a foot. 

On the 2d instant, however, there wasa little fighting at Alcacer de Sal, a smal! 
town near St. Ubes, garrisoned by a detachment of the Pedroite army ‘consist- 
ing of about 1,000 Lisbon militia and 150 English and Portuguese ‘marines 
The Miguelites, in number about 1,500, under the command of Colonel Lemos, 











Col. by pur., v. Bowen, who ret.; Lt. J. F. G. Langdon, to be Lt. and Capt. by 
pur., v. Rawdon; J. G. Johnson, Gent. to be ens. and Lt., by pur., v. Langton 
—10th Regt. of Foot: Staff Assist. Surg. G. M’Gregor to be Asst. Surg, v. 
M’Mann, prom. in the 88th Reg —11th do : Ens. G. G. Dunlevie to be Lt., by 
pur, v. Boyd, whose prom. has rot taken place, E. L. Blosse, Gent. to be Ens 


what then took place is the official letter written to Admiral 


made an attack upon them early in the morning. The following account of 


: N 
Birt who commanded the marines. rete t diann-sape 


“St. Ubes, Nov. 3.—My Lord : I beg to inform you that the enemy attacked 
our position at Alcacer on the morning the 2d instant, in three columns, consist- 


by pur., ¥. Onslow, who ret.—12th do.: Lt. H. R. C. Elwes, from the h. p. of | ingof infantry and cavalry, to the number of 1500, u 

the 90th Regt. to be Lt., v. A. Knight, who exch., rec. the diff —17th Bo. ; | Lemos. The English and Portuguese marines ie es aeeinomiee 
Staff Asst.-Surg. P. Steward to be Asst.-Surg., v. Newton, prom.—23d Do: Lt- | tioned in front of the Constitutional troops as skirmishers, and kept them at 
H. Seymour to be Capt. by pur, . Beauclerk, who rets.; Sec. Lt. J. L. Phil- | bay till the cavalry charged them in three squadrons, when we immediately 
lips to be First Lt. by pur., v. Seymour; H. G. Anderdon, Gent., to be 2d Lt. | formed into squares, and twice repulsed them with great loss. We then pre- 
by pur.. v. Phillips —64th Do: Staff Asst.-Surg. A. Maclean, M. D., to be Asst - | pared to charge a column of infantry who were advancing, but the Pertagusee 
Surg.—76th Do: Staff Asst.-Surg. W. Cannan to be Asst.-Surg.—98th Do : | volunteers and 9th infantry, stationed in our rear, seeing the determined man- 
Capt. S. Kent, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. During. prom. to the 89th | ner in which we were attacked, betook themselves to rapid flight, without firin 
Regt.—Ist W. I. Regt. :—Ens. J. Winn to be Lt. without pur., v. Montgomery, | a shot, leaving my men with some of the Portuguese marines to do the best ~ 
dec. ; W. Doran, Gent., to be Ens., vy Winn.—Hospital Staff —A Smith, Gent. | could, when finding ourselves overpowered by numbers, we commenced our re- 
to be Staff Asst.-Surg., v. Steward, app. to the 17th Regt.; D. Dyce, M. D., to | treat, keeping the enemy at bay, and covering the flight of the Portuguese. | 


be Staff Asst.-Surg., v. M*Gregor, app. to the 10th Regt. —Memoranda.—The | 
dates of the under-mentionea Officers’ commissions are to be 10th June 1829, 
instead of the 3ist December 1829 :—49th Ft.. Maj. H. S. Ormond, Capt. J. 
Otter, Lt. H. Parker.—Unattached.—Lt. F. O. Montgomery, from the 78th 


tried to persuade the Colonel commanding our troops (who asked my opinion) 
tu retire to a convent, a strong position on our right, at which place we might 
have made a good stand; instead of doing this, he led to the marshes beside 


the river, and here the scene was beyond description; the whol 

Regt., to be Capt. by pur. strewed with arms and abecliiaidionan which he tt ahem p tree = Mara 
War- Office, Noo. 22 —Regt. of Ft.: Gent. Cad. F. Pyner, from the Ri. Mil. | their flight, and the enemy's cavalry closing on them, hewed them down io, all 

Col., to be Ens. without pur., v. Beamish, app. to the 19th Ft —9th Do; Lt. | directions.—I kept my men together, and made gvod my retreat to the side of 

W. H. Hill to be Capt. without pur, v. Evans, dec. ; Ens. F. Lushinguon, to be | the river, with the loss of only three men : but on coming to the river, for want 

Lieutenant, vice Hill; E. E. F. Hartman, Gent., to be Ens., v. Lushington.— | of boats (the Portuguese troops having taken ail) the men were obliged to throw 





dragoon 

of that corps. The officers, it is said, hold no intercourse with the Colonel, 
except upon matters immediately connected with their muiltary duties ; and he 
in bis turn exacts from them an observance of every formality which the strictest 
discipline can warrant him io requiring —Londen Observer —[The 15th 
Hussars } 

Weedon Barracks.—We bear from wnquestivnable authority, that it is the | 
intention of Government to remove the whole of the arms, ammunition, and 
other stores from this depet The Political Unions having issued their mandate | 
that the army be further reduced, bis Majesty's tinisters have, of course, not | 
hesitated to obey it — Northampton Herald. 

Tribute of respect to Captain Ross —Last night » number of gentlemen met 
at the Percy Hotel, Kathbone-place, Oxford-street, to adopt measures for a pub- 
lie subscription to raise a fund with which to purchase some appropriate mark of 
national respect for Captain Ross. Mr Kallon (who was called to the chair) 
said it had been thought best to limit the amount of subscription to one penny 
each person, that the the tribute of respect might be more general. It had been 
stated that £8,000 had been presented to Captain Ross by Government. No 
part of that sum, however, was awarded to the gallant gentieman ; it was merely 
given to him todistribute among his crew. Resviutious to carry mito effect the 
objects proposed were agreed tu. 

Juvenile [i mgrat.on to the Cape of Good Hope — Mest of the parishes uf Lon- 
alon have adopted resolutions to give premiums of £10 with euch destitute boys 
as may be desirous of availing themselves of the offer of the Society for the sup- 





}exchs —74th Do.: 


19th Do: Eas. S. G. Beamish, from the 6th Foot, to be Ens. witlout purchase. away their arms and accoutrements, and swim across under a heavy fire of mus- 
—45th Do.- Capt. F. O. Montgomery, from h. p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. E. C. | ketry from the enemy, who lined the north bank in this place. Iam sorry tosa 
Ebbart, who exchs. rec. the diff —6ist Do.: Lt. J. R. Lamert, from the 70th | ny !uss wae great, in consequence, | fear, of some of the officers and meonncnored 
Ft. to be Lt. v. Irving, who exchs —66th Do. : Lt. G. Maxwell, from the 2d | ing off to the right. and attempting to pass the river lower down. They were 
West India Regt. to be Lt v. F. Taylor, who rets. upon h. p. 46th Ft.—70th | all cut off My joss consists of Mr. Ebsworth, taken prisoner Mr Fitz “ k 
Ft.—70th Do.: Lt. E. Irving. from the Gist Ft, to be Lt. v. Lamert, who | drowned in crossing the river; four noncommissioned uficers and shine os 
Lt. F. J. T Hutchinson to be Adjt. v A. Ansell, prom — | killed and taken prisoners. I assure your Excellency I cannot speak too hight! 
76th Do.: L. M. Jones, Gent. to be Ens.. by pur v. Murry, who rets —Ist | of the gallant conduct of my officers and men. 5 a * 
West India Regt.: Lt. J. Delomel to be Capt without por. » Keogh, dec. .| The Colonel commanding lost all self command, and gave himself te 
Ens. J. F. Grant to be Lt. v. Delome!; Ens. L S Demay, from bh. p. Unatt. to | the enemy; and a great number of volunteers, when they found “Ganpaeee 


be Ens. v. Grant. —2d West India Regt: Lt. J. Wood from h. p 46th Ft., to 
be Lt. v. Maxwell, app. to the 66th Ft; Ens. A. Edgar to be Lt. by pur. v 
Hunter, whose prom. has not taken place 


—a—— 
IRELAND. 


surrounded, passed over tu the enemy, crying * Viva Dom Mi ’ The 

y. vel, lose 
of the Portuguese in killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, wale be less than 
800 men. 


« The remainder of my men and officers are now on board the Donna Maria 
where I wait your Excellency's orders. ; 


On Tuesday, (November 19th.) at Mr. O'Connell's call, a parochial meeting 


** | have the honeur to be your Excellenc 
was held in the Corn Exchange, Dublin, to petition Parliame>t for“ the total 


‘s t , 
“St. Ubes, Nov. 4. y's most obedient humble servant, 


BIRT, Captain of Marines.” 


extinction of tithes and Ministers’ money, and fora repeal of the Union.” Mr If Dom Pedro's army is composed to any extent of his List " 
F Kelly was inthe chair. A committee was appointed, on the motion of Mr | not surprising that he hesitates to attack Santarem. He ne 1 be h peas 4 
O'Connell, to prepare petitions and procure sigvatures. We give the conclu- mp ep tee 


his British recruite, who lately returned in the James Wat 
’ t. full of d t 
without pay. with good faith and common humanity ae 
Dom Prdro has liberated General Sir James Campbetl frem hie imprison- 


y necessary for Irishmen to raise their voice | ment. on his ; 
vier ‘ promise to return to England, and not to interfi 
0 Cape Ciear—from Cannomara two the Hill of Portugal. . eeeeneeiced 





siwn of the Honourable Gentleman's address un the sulyject — 


~ We have with us « vi—we have ninety-nine out of every hundred 
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The Pope, in his wisdom, bas thought proper to acknowledge Donna Maria 





——. 
DOM PEDRO. 
From the London Atlas, Nov. 24. 

We have frequeatly cautioned the public against placing too much corfidence 
in the newspaper reports of the state of affairs in Portugal. But the difficulty 
under which we were placed in thus endeavouring tw arrive at the truth, and to 
repress the enthasiasm which was inepired in this country by the rumoured 
soccess of Dem Pedro's party, was a risk of appearing to serve the cause of 
the usurper. Any journalist who hinted at the possibility of Dom Miguel teing 
ina better condition than the majority of the people would wish him to be in, was 
almost certain of being accused of favouring hus side; so that the attempt to 
chronicle events honestly was received, during the fury of the contest, as an 
attempt to recommend the unpopuiar party to the geodwi!! of the world. 

But the fervour of the occasion is past, and people are now disposed to hear 
facts with patience. The extraordinary duration of the struggle, and the cireum- 
stances in which both parties still remain—Don Miguel uot being yet vanquished, 
and the young Queen not being yet secured upon her throne—have caused some 
little wonder, and shaken the confidence of those who believed, not what they 
knew to be true, but what they wished to be true. It really appears that we 


have been all along mus/ed by h:reling reporters ; that the cause of the Queen, | 


valiantly asserted in a few places, was never very generally acknowledged by the 
Portuguese ; and chat Miguel, instead of being abandoned by his followers, and 
driven to desperatiun, stands, at this moment, nearly as good a chance of beating 
Pedro out of Portugal, as Pedro doesof him. It would be a matter of little con- 
sequence which of them was defeated, were it net that the hopes of Europe cen- 
tre in the young queen, who must of necessity, become the rallying point of the 
liberal party, as an escape from the contending tyrannies of the ill-favoured bro- 
thers. Pedro, by the accident of his position, and not by the force of any merit 
in bimneelf, obtains the common sympathy, but that will not save the Queen, un- 
less bold hands second the aspirations of anxious hearts. The defeat of the Pe- 
droites at Alcaer fills them with despondency, and the abrupt expression of the 
gallant Napier, which indicates much more than it expresses—* [ foresee this 
war will be protracted”—may be taken as vanes to show the point in which the 
wind sits. No movement of any importance, except the capture of the town of 
Alcaer from the Queen's soldiers ; and, on the other hand, the destruction by the 
Pedroites of the mills near Santarem, upon which the Miguelites depended for 
their supply of flour, has taken place since our last. But the continued inactiy- 
ity ie in favor of Miguel. On the Queen's side, not to advance is to retro- 
grade. 


—>—_ 
COL. BLACKER AND COL. VERNER. 
From the Morning Herald. 

Until we saw the correspondence which has taken place between Colonel 
Verner and Mr. Littleton, the Secretary for Ireland, relative to the dismissal of 
Colonel Blacker from the commissiun of the peace, we were not aware—indeed, 
we could not have imagined—that the latter magistrate had been deprived of the 
commission of the peace without any cause assigned. The correspondetce to 
which we allude has, however, placed the matter in a ligut in which we may 
venture comment on it without fear of proceeding on false premises. It is on 
the authority of the Irish Secretary himself that Colonel Blacker has been dismissed 
from the commission of the peace without any cause assigned. 

It will not be disputed that the cashiering of a magistrate, though he be not 
a stipendiary one, is a penal act of authority. To aman of nice feeling and 
honourable character it is a very severe sentence. It carries with it the 
impotation thatthe magistrate has betrayed his trust—has disgraced the character 
which it behoved him to sustain, and is no longer wurthy to be entrusted with the 
performance of the duties which the commission of the peace imposes. A 


3-5tha, as in the former case. Thus the only ascertained effect of intellectual 
the Second, Queen of Portugal. | opens ezime is to subslitete frend for 


| the rtolence of savage life —Nor would even this smal! change be 


pore. which religion imposes, would only psove a sleeping volcano, ready to 
| 





force—the cunning of civilized for 
newt. A 
| highly iuteliectual community, without morsl principle and the habits of self. 


awaken every moment, and overthrow those very institutions under which it had | 

been fostered.—To increase the intellectual pewer, and enlarge the knowledge, 
/of a man void of principle, is only to create in him new desives, to make 
| him restless and dissatisfied, hating those that are above him, and desivous of 
| reducing all to his own level ; aod you have but te realize universally such a state 
of society to fill the cup of the world’s guilt and misery to the dran. Whatdo 

we say then’ Not certainly that education is to be withheld from any member of 

society —for that question is now decided, whether we will it or not,—but that 

from the infant school, upward to the university, it must be a thorough Christian 
| education, in which ovr youth shall be trained in the ways of virtuous self-con- 
trol, and piety and righteousness wrought into the understanding, and into the 
| whole habit of the man. A perfunctory religious education will no longer serve 
| —not mere Bible reading—but Bible edueation The understanding must be 
| enlightened, and the heart must be gained over to the side of truth and righteous- 
| hess :—in short, the grand aim of education must become not merely the forma- 
| tion of intellectual habits, or the acquisition of secular knuwledge (as is too ex- 
clusively the case in present times), but the formation of the Christian character 
Men have hitherto been prone to take for granted, that it was only necessary to 
teach the art of reading, and before this new power all vice and error would flee 
away. These are dreams of men ignorant of themselves, and ignorant of our | 
poor nature Men must be trained to piety and virtue us they are trained to any | 
other habits, whether intellectual or physical ; and the moral man must advance 
contemporaneously with the intellectual man, else we see no increase from our 
increased education but an increased capacity for evil-doing. Let the Christian | 
community then, and especially those who watch over the interests of religion— | 
let the clergy and laiety of the Church of Scotland start forward now, and, as | 
their ancesters did, pre-occupy the foreground in the edacation question ; for, 
they do not, they may yet mourn in vain that they have lost an opportunity of 
guiding the issues of a question daily rising into importance, and soon to come 
before the legislature. 











Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, ' per cent, discount to par, 
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- NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1834 


In the early part of the week, the George Washingion arrived from Liverpool, 
bringing our regular files to the 24th of November 
| The intelligence from England is unimportant, and the affairs of the Penin- 
| Sula are not essentially changed. The two armies remain in the same posi- 
| tion at Santarem, nor does it appear that the Pedroites can dislodge their well 
| posted opponents. There is yet no evidence of the Queen's party gaining popu- 
| larity with the Portuguese out of the cities ; the whole rural population is as hos- 
| tile as ever. 

The scene of war has been shifted to the south, and a bloody engagement has 
been fought near St. Ubes, between the Miguelites and a body of Lisbon Volun- 
| teers and a party of English sailors and marines, from Napier's fleet. The 
| Lisbon Volunteers behaved most coward!y, and fled at the first fire ; Capt. Birt 
and his marines covered the retreat, but suffered great loss in crossing a river 


| 
| 
| 


viewing the matter in this light, will meet the peopusition in proper spirit, and 
receive the little strangers with the hindness and 
racterize the British people, wherever they may reside, or in whatever clime 
fortune may bave cast their destiny 


with the Canada Company, 


that country, and there seeined to be agreat objection on the part of the company 
to encourage the society. until the tate of it waechanged. They said, that to 
call the boys vagrants was to imply that they were of indv@erent character. Sir 


; fully and lay bare the case at once—shat general and » 


sentence so severe and degrading should, therefore, not be inflicted on slight or | We give the Captain's letter in another column, which presents a sad picture 


equivocal grounds. 

All punishment is, or ought to be, for reformation and example—reformation 
as to the offender—example as to the public. But neither of these objects can 
be attained unless the offence is specified and the cause of punishment assigned. | 
If the Irish government have had a sufficient cause of dismissal as to Colonel | 
Blacker, why should the Irish Secretary be either afraid or ashamed to declare it ? 
If the cause be not sufficient, the suppression of it is natural enough; but what | 


can be said of the justice or wisdom of the act? 

The public ought to expect that no person in authority within the limits of the 
British constitution should so execise power as to make it doubtful whether an | 
act of phnishment was enforced for some real offence, or in the caprice and | 
wantonness of an arbitrary exercise of authority. Even inthe army, where, we | 
are sorry to say, but too many unjust and arbitrary acts of power take place, as | 
the numerous complaints of officers in parliament testify, yet we never hear of | 
the dismissal of an officer without some cause being alleged. whether it be tree | 
or false, sufficient or not. If it ever does occur that an officer is dismissed the | 
service without any cause alleged, it is considered too tyrannical a mofe of | 
proceeding even under the regulations of military law. ‘To introduce such a pre- | 
cedent into our civil institutions cannot be too severely reprobated. | 

When we heard of Colonel Blacker’s dismissal, we presumed that he had | 
committed some overt act of magisterial misconduct—some palpable abuse of 
the powers of the commission ; or had done something so derogatory to his | 
character as a gentleman, in the proper sense of the term, that public justice or 
public decorum required his removal. Mr. Littleton not only does not assign 
any cause, but he is astonished that he should be asked to assign any. But 
most important is it that other Irish magistrates should know what Colone! 
Blacker has done, if he have done anything to justify this sentence, that they 
by avoiding the same error, may benefit by the example. It is a right of the | 
public that they should know it, for the public have an interest in the good con- 
duct of magistrates. The example of punishment can avail nothing, unless the 
offence for which that punishment be inflicted is known Every criminal in a 
British court of justice is told the offence for which he is punished, and the 
public are told it also—and why! that the punishment may not be barren of , 

moral consequences—that if it fail to reform the offender, the commission of | 
similar acts on the part of others may be, as far as possible, prevented. It is for 
the same reason that sentences of courts-martial, inflicting punishment for 
specified offences, are read at the head of regiments We cannot suppose the 
Irish government wishes to have more opportunities of Gegrading and disnonour- 
ing the Protestant magistrates of Ireland; but if such were the intention, it 
could not have taken a better course than that which it has adopted. Colonel | 
Verner stated a good ground for resigning, in adverting to the danger to which 
every magistrate is exposed of summary dismissal for some cause which rests 
only on the breast of him who inflicts the punishment. 

It Mr. Blacker be dismissed, which we hope is not the case, merely for the 
purpose of gratifying the opposite party by inflicting an indignity on one who 
has been considered as a leader among the Orangemen, a great and mischievous 
error has been committed. If zealous partisans are to he removed from the 
commission, at least they ought to be removed on both sides. The Orangemen, 
though we disapprove of their organization, are not the combinators against the 


interests of church or state; they are not the opponents of tithe or the cla- | 


mourers for a repeal of the Union. ‘Their principles are, at all events, of a 
British complerion. They have British feelings, and they have, even from the 
day when they broke the force of James II. at Londonderry, sought to identify 
them-elves with British interests and Britishconnexion. In thespirit of friendly 
admonition, we would advise the government to beware how it wantonly 
alienates the feelings of that or any class of any Irish Protestants from their 
attachment to England. If it do, it may one day cry to them for succour, and 
cry ip vain. 


—p— 
DOES MERE INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION BANISH CRIME’ 
From the Scottish Guardian. 
Two Magistrates of Paris recently made a tour through the United States, 
and in the course of two years collected important information regarding the 
statieties of crime and education. In the state of New York. 500,000 children, 


out of two millions, are at public schools; that is, a fourth part of the popula- | 


tion, and £240,000 are annually expended for this purpose. Yet in this state 


crime increases, and that, too, though the means of subsistence and employment 


are so much more easily obtained than in other countries. In Connecticut, edu- 


cation is still more extended, and nearly a ¢hird part of the population is at | 


school. Yetcrimes multiply toa frightful extent. The Journal of Education, 
stating these facts, draws this cautious conclusion,—" if knowledge cannot be 
accused of causing this increase, at least it has not prevented it.” 

On torning to France, and examining tables of the comparative proportion of 
imstrection in its different departments, during a period of three years, the 
western and central provinces have been found the most uneducated.—15, 14, 
13, 12, and 8 per cent only being able to read and write ; but, according to an 
eseay on the moral statistics of France, presented to the academy of sciences, 
the minimum of crime is to be found in these uneducated departments, and the 
mazimum in Corsica and in the south-eastern provinces, and in Alsace, where 
nearly half the population can read. The different employments of the popu- 
latton may account for this difference in part ; yet still we may again draw the 
cantious conclusion, that if education has not caused, at least it has not yet been 
seen to prevent crime 

The only ascertained moral effect of intellectmal education was stated in inst 

arch by the Lord Chancellor, in the House of Lords 


tain period 3 500 were accompanied by violence ; whilst in Pennsylvania, where 
education is generally diffused, out of 7.400 crimes, only 640 were accompanied 


, nation. 


| son in the Kingdom. 


In Russia, where eda- | 
cation can scarcely be said to exist. out of 5,800 crimes committed within a cer- | 


by violence, being im the proportion of 1-12th of the whele number, instead of | 


of Queen Donna Maria's valiant subjects, the Lisbon Volunteers. 
We stated some time ago that we thought we saw symptoms of returning 


reason among the British public in relation to this contest, and our opinion is | 


now confirmed by an article from the London Atlas, inserted elsewhere, in 
which it is distinctly admitted that the public have been deceived—that it has 
heretofore been unpopular to speak the truth—and what is more'to the 
point—the delusion is at an end. Pedro has never held any place in the 
affections of the Portuguese—he has never been able to fight a battle with 
them under his banner—and the conquest of Portugal is apparently as far off 
how as it was the day on which he landed at Oporto. All his advantages 
have been gained by his foreign mercenaries, and he is regarded as an intruder, 
rebel, and usurper, by the great mass of the Portuguese. We do not say that 
the Portaguese are wise in their opinions, neither can we say any thing in favour 
of their choice, Miguel; we only state what is true, and what is as palpable 
as the sun at noonday. 

In France the repeated prosecutions for libel, instigated by the Government 
which grew out of the “Glorious Three Days,” produce strong and bitter re- 
proaches on the part of the people. The republican party is active, as it ever 
is, and an attempt will be made at the next meeting of the Chambers wo van- 
quish the Governinent. These attempts have, however, been made on previous 
occasions, and they will now be renewed with redoubled energy and deterimi- 


Reports of a change of ministry are prevalent, but we cannot trace them to 
any thing beyond mere rumour and supposition Some of the journals contend 
that in the event of the retirement of Earl Grey, Lord Dorham, his son-in-law, 
will be placed at the head of the cabinet, while others affirm that Lord 
Brougham alone can manage the helm in these critical times, Our own opi- 
nion would be in favour of the latter supposition, because we are confident that 
Lord Brougham would not serve under Lord Durham, not perhaps any other per- 
Lord Brougham, moreover, is now the first man, in point 
of intellect as well as political influence in the country, among his own party, 
and this is a consideration that cannot be set aside 

The demon of discord has again reared its head in Ireland, Mr. O'Connell hav- 


benevolence that always cha- 


London Somety for the Supgreamen of Juvenile V: " 
A special meeting of the members of ray ta wan teld, Gestion, at 


their rooman Exeter Mall, 10. receive the report ef a.sub-eommitiee appoimted 


to revise the regulations with the view of sphere Jnststution, 
and for the waneaction of other business. Cennt soshiied 


Captain Brenton 
that he Lad opened a commanication 
ou the subject of sending out juvenile emigsante to 


The Secretary (Mr. Amsinck) teperted 


vee Stirling also, a he returned to the Swan Rwer, declared that he 
would not receive any ebildren at that colony who i mme, 

the inbabitante of the Cape of Good Hope —- ary nna to For 
a rey a penal settlement. 

‘his toa tery discussion, which terminated being adopted 
that at the next meeting of subsesibers a resolution ‘Qed submutted te 
change the designation of the society to * The Seooiety in Aid of Poor Children 
and for the Prevention of Juvenile Vagrancy.” : 

The Secretary said there was the master of the Charles Haton wp attendance 
to know if his tender to tke ont twenty girls, and the same number of to 
George Town (Cape of Good Hope), was accepted, the inhatutants ef which 
place had written fer them 

Mr. Hartley objected that it would be premature 9 send out gisle to the eolo- 
ay untila Fasyluim should be formed for them there. 

Mr. C, hington also oppesed the preposition te send out femple children at 
present, 

The Rev. Bryan Burgess approved highly of sending out females, provided 
hedher they nor their parents objected to it. 
The Chairman expressed bumself surprised at any objection. being offered to 


include girls, and inquired of the master of the vessel if he woud not pay the 
' same serupulous regard to them as to his own daughters ! 


The master replied in the affirmative 


It was then moved and carried that 20 boys and 20 girls shoukd be despatched 
to George ‘Town forthwith 





In another column will be found am artticle from the Sesttish Guardian, on 
the subject of universal etvcation ameng the poorer classes. The conclusions 
of the writer, which appear (o be drawn from much observation and reflection, 
deserve the profoundest attention of those benevolent individuals, in all civilized, 
countries, who now seek to extend, with a liberal hand, the blessings of educa, 
tion. The prospect may not be flattering to many of ovr pre-coneeived 
opinions, but we must not regard that, if it be found that truth is at war with 
them. The conclusion arrived at is this—for it is as well to probe the wound 


oe) 





ucuous 
without moral and religious sKsiruction, is not condwcime to human happwness 

The idea, however, is not altogether new, for, the same opinions have often 
been hinted at though nut generally admitted, and weremember on one occasion, 
that the London police magistrates declared, that juvenile vagrancy had inereased 
with the increase of education in the poorer classes. 

However afflicting these facts may be, there is yet wo reason to despend, for 
in proving the case the remedy is established—and we have only to blend with 
education a proper degree of moral and religious wmatruction and all will be 
well. This is the preservative principle, and where it is used with proper dis- 
cretion the blessings of knowledge may be diffused without stint aad without 
alloy 

For the information of our military readers, & may be proper to, state that « 
feud exists inthe 15th Huswsars, stationed in breland, which is highly subversive 
of the harmony and discipline of the regimemt. The colonel, Lewd Brudenell, 
a short time ago, placed Capt. Wathen under arrest for the purpose of bringing 
him to a Court Martial, but the progeedings were quashed in embryo, by Lord 
Hill, the commander in chief, Shortly afterwards the general cammanding the 
District, inspected the Regiment, when aa order expressive of his approbation, 
of the state of the corps, was ordered to be read by each captain to bie troop, 
Capt. Wathen, it appears, read his order with remarks, which being reported to 
Lord Brudenell, he sent for Capt. W. and desired him to write down the pur. 
port of those remarks ; this the captain refused to do, unless he had time for re- 
flection, and persevering in this refusal, Lord Brudenell again put him ander 
arrest for disobedience of orders, and so the matter stands at present. 

The names of two Britis noblemen figure in the papers received by the. last 
vessel, namely. Lord Durham a distinguished hberal and man of the people, who, 
has just prosecuted four nevrapapers for libel! and Loed Lonsdale, a tory, and. 
of course, an iliberal, who Was just supplied the tova.of Whitehaven, with o 
bountiful quantity of pure water, erected public fountains, &e., at hie own om 
pense. Such is the difference between words and actions. Some half dasen 
of Lord Durham's friends had also called at the office of one of the offending 
papers, the Newcastle Journal, and administered 5 severe beating to the editor 
—thus while bis lordship was seeking libel law in. London, hie mynynidous were 
dispensing club law at Newcastle. 





On the Gfth page will be found a letter from Major Pringle, on the of 
the misstatements in Mr. Stuart's book, when speaking of the battle of New 
Orleans. We are glad to see such an able person step forward in defence of his 
gallant comrades of that fatalday. ‘The evidence of Gen. Jackson, the opposing. 
commander, we should think will be deemed conclusive. 

We have before us a copy of au address, delievezed at the “ General, 
Trades’ Union” of New York, on the &! ult., by Ely Moore, Esq, ite Prasi- 





ing opened the winter campaign iy Dublin with great vigour. At a public meeting, 

held on the 22d of Nov., Mr. O'Connell addressed a numerous audience on the two 
| great topicts—of Tythes and the Union, urging in the most powerful strain the abo- 

lition of both. He was followed by Mr. Shiel, who, in language equally impetuous, 

seconded the opinions of the Agitator. 
| posed resolutions against the two standing grievances before named. The meet- 
ing produced a strong impression on the public mind. 

But in the midst of all this, what is doing, it will be asked, by Mr. Littleton, 
the new Secretary! Itis with regret that we cannotas yet bear testimony to 
any measure marked for its wisdom. An attempt was made, when the ne- 
| gotiation with the Great Liberator failed, to conciliate the Catholics by punish- 
ing the Protestants, and accordingly Col Blacker, a celebrated Orange Magis- 
trate, was summarily dismissed from the commission of the Peace. On hear- 
ing this, Col. Verner, a friend of Col. Blacker, addressed a letter to Mr. Little- 
ton, asking what offence bad been committed. 


| reason, on the ground that Col. Verner had no right to ask it. Col 


then immediately resigned his own commission, as he found himself wn- 
able to execute his functions while subject to such 4 censorship 





refer our readers 


| 


plan lately started in England, of a Juvenile Emigration 


are disposed to believe arises from a misapprehension as to the description of 


the children that it is proposed to send oat—and the misapprehension is probably 
oecasioned by the term vagrant, which has been applied to them. At a recent 
meeting held at Exeter Hall, it will be seen from the Report subjuined, thie 
| topic became a matter of discussion, and the name of the Society was mod ified 
in « quence ; the dification we think was not carried far enough, for the 
| word vagrant ts objectionable and inapplicable—destriute would seem to be the 
proper word, since it is destitute children and not vagrant children that the So- 
| ciety so benevulently seeks to relieve This, we are giad to see, was distinetly 
| pointed out by the Canada Company, and gives evidence that that body are 
somewhat acquainted with the feelings of the people uf Canada 
Taking it for granted, then, that the Society desires to send out poor bot 
moral children, and believing that the introduction of such a class of juvenile 
| adventurers will he useful to the colonies, as well as humane in design, and hap- 
we are eure that our friewis m the provinces, when 
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The affair ended in adopting the pro- | 


To this letter he received a 
‘reply as uncourteous as it was uncommunicative, flatly refusing to assign the | 
Verner | 


The 
party papers on each side are, of course, violent : but we have copied an article 
on the subject from the Morning Herald, a journal quite liberal in its politics, ’ 
but which does not give a blind support to the Ministry, and te this article we demand all that task and expression can supply. This scena was listened to 


dent. Withoutentering into the subject of his discourse, or ex his 
‘opinions, we may say with safety, that the address manifests much and 
| sttention to the subject, and that as a literary production, it ie chaste and, elo-. 
quent, and confers much credit on its author 


PARK THEATRE. 

The reign of Opera this week bas been as brilliant as attractive ;, Der Pra 
| schutz on Monday, Love in a Vilage on Tuesday ; Devil's Bridge and the 

ker on Thorsdas, for the benefit of Mrs. Wood, and Cindcrella og Friday. Tt 

seldom that a masical treat, with so many and such varied courses, can he served 

up, and stil more rare that one artist can sustain the great responsibility of re- 
commending the whole. Yet so was it with our admired countrywoman ; the 
| solermn strains of the German, and the more homely efforts of the com 
_ poser, were delwered with equal effect, and while the memory of eber was 
| honoured by the magnificent execution of his proudest compositions, the beaser 
| shades won an applause that could scarcely have been gained for them by 
any other vocalist. The Opera of Der Freiachutz waa brought forward all 
its original German musie, Mrs. Wood taking the part of Agnes, and Mr. Wood 
that of Rodolpt; Messrs. Walton, Placide, and others, filing up the remaining 
characters. ‘The opening Scena, by Mr. Wood,—‘ Ob! lean bear my fate ne 
longer.” given with great truth and correctness, was & pleasing intimation of the 
| mode in which this admirable opera wauld proceed.and which Mre. Wood am- 
ply confirmed by her Scena,“ Softly sighs the Voice of Evening We histened 
| attentively to the performances, aed moch doutt whether any singer of the 

present day could have sustained a comparison with her in ite execution. It is of 
extreme length and of varied melody, abounding in passages of intricsey, that 


| with breathless attention from its commencement to its close, proving to our 
mind that » Park audience could estimate the qualities of perhaps the neblest 


We see by some of the Colonial papers that strong objection is made to the | yoice that has yet sounded in this country, The concerted piece in the ret act, 
This objection we | “Oh! how sad and dreary,” gave Mr. Wood another opportenity of displaying 


the sweetness of his voice apd simple purity of his style in harmony; = 
| Trio between Mr. and Mrs. Wood and Mrs, Sharpe,“ Where, what, ob 4 
| ror,” was delicivusly executed. Nor must we forget the little ballad a 
| Wood, “ Love, god night,” one of those inimitable morceauz that unger 
| the fancy, and are greeted with their every return by as moch ee eme 
tion. The orchestra, more numerous than ueval, were in good ime keep 
| ing. and the subordinates were reduced to a laudable contusion . 
There are few operas capable of so much scenic effect ar Der am ' 
| none where the harmonies of scene and song are #0 well preser part when. 
| therefore, we bave masterly performers in the principal characters, almoot 
| impossible that any disapporntment can occur. The music-taught ro 
tent with every bar, whilst the multstude are sufficiently interested in the warre- 
tive of the drama, to lend an eager attention sone RS pe 
Mr. Parsons from the Western Theatres, sppeared at ark on Wednee 
| dav. in the character of Virgunius. Ashe made bie debit Letween twoof Mre 
Wood's nights. his audience was email, bot we trust he will be more fortenate 


hereafter. for he brings » good reputation with hum, and bie performances were 
| exceedimgly well received. 
i 
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THE BRIGHTON HBRDLE RACE, 

This tace came off last Friday on the Brighton Course, and notwithstanding 
the weather was intensely cold, we never witnessed at our regular meetings a 
larger or more fashionable assemblage. The hardles were foar feet high. 

From its first anoouncement, several weeks ago, every body appeared anxious 
to withess the race, asa thing quite novel in this part of the country. ‘The gen- 
theman who got it op, at first experienced considerable difficulty in the accom- 
plishment of his purpose, until at length he waited on the Earl of Errol, who, 
with the greatest alacrity, gave his countenance and support to the meeting ; 
ated the list was then soon filled up. It had been thought not unprobable that 
their Majesties would honour the course with their presence—a circumstance 
that created additional interest; and for some time previous to the hour sn- 
nouneed for starting (two O'clock), nearly all the flys in the town were in requi- 
sition ; the bills leading to the course were also thickly studded with pedestrians ; 
and our principal drives were completely deserted by fashionables. On each 
side of the rails ws ranged a long string of carriages and flys, extending much 
farther down the course than on either day of our late races ; and the stand was 
filled with fasbionables. About three hundred yards from the winning post the first 
hurdle was put op; the others were about eighty yards apart, and about 3/t. 6in 
in height. ‘Two o'clock arrived ; no signs of eaddling were manifested. The 
utmost impatience was now shown by the sp ore; the i ding fate of a 
Derby could not have created deeper interest. Bets to a considerable amount 
were made: and Don Joan was backed throogh thick and thin. He was a well 
known fencer, and nothing backward in speed; his strength too was vndloubted, 
bot the discriminating observed a heaviness about his legs. Viscount Dillon, 
who rode his own horse, had sent for him expressly from Leicester. The 
Swerver was also a favourite, and those who knew his fencing and his speed 
placed the utmost confidence in him. Ensign, whose pedigree was not generally 
khown, did not obtain that notice to which the result proved bim entitled. He 
was backed, howev , by excellent jockeyship. By this time the course presented 
4 most animated 1, yearance ; but, unforwnately, the company scattered itsel{ 
over the course, which ultimately proved a great obstruction to the race. About a 
qvarter after three, the various riders, duly equipped, mounted their horses, and 
one or two of them rode to and from the hurdle, measuring the distance in their 
“mind's eye’ as the most advantageous position forthe leap. All being now 
ready, nine started (the tenth, Kittoms, bemg drawn). ‘They were partially ob- 
strocted by the spectators ; but at length obtaining a clear course, they specdily 
geached the first hurdie, which they cleared in beautiful style—seven out of the 
nine, we believe, leaping at the same moment. On reaching terra firma Don 
Joan was evidently struggling to get the lead; and his rider did not seem de- 
sirous of checking his speed. The second bardle was cleared in the same beau- 
tiful style,—searcely witha fault, but the horses did not take a simultaneous 
leap, as at the first hurdie,—some of the jockeys evidently hanging back to make 
a grand push at last. Don Juan still had the lead; in clearing the third hurdle 
he made a beautiful leap, and the spectators were now of opinion that the rest 
stood nochance. He was some lengths in advance of either of the others, and 
Kept in front till he arrived at the brow of the hill, when Swerver and Ensign, 
who were close at his heels in turning the corner, got the lead. The others 
were rather wide; and Lord Dillon, who was in the back ground, lost his cap in 
turning the corner, which somewhat impeded his Lordship, aud placed him quite 
in the rear. Ensign and Swerver kept on“ the even tenor of their way,” gra- 
dually gaining ground on their opponents; the riders displayed a spirit and bold- 
ness we have never seen surpassed. Lusign was in particular rode beautifully, 
and the same praise is due to Mr. Heysham, who rode Swerver. Before Don 
Juan could reach the hurdles the spectators were rapidly breaking in upon the 
course, and left the horses little space, notwithstanding the repeated calls of the 
riders to “ keep back.’* Guolnare had to make her way through a crowd, and 
the lives of several persons were in jeopardy. Within a few yards of the hur- 
dle she ran over a boy (who, we have since underetoud, was not seriousiy hurt) ; 
and had not the rider retained his self-possession, the most serious consequences 
might have resulted. Fortunately, the mare cleared the hurdle in fine style 
Lord Dillon, who was bebind all, was compelled to stop his horse, or ride over 
the spectators. Fortunately he chose the former course 

Liedtenant-General Sir William Keir Grant, KC. B. and K. C. H., and 
Lieutenant-Culonel Sir George Teesdale, K. K., acted as Stewards on the 
occasion.— Nor. 15. 





—— 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Satin was never more generally worn than at the present moment. For morn- 
ing costume, nothing is more elegant than a dress of plain dark-coloured satin, 
made high, with a velvet mantelet of the same colour as tho dress, or black 
lined with satin, and trimmed with lace or fringe. 

For evening, in petite (orlette, dresses of light-coloured silk, or satin, are made 
high. with long wide sleeves. Fink, blue, maize, or pale green satin, either fi- 
gured or plain, are extremely rich and elegant. But the stout rich satins, figured 
in various colours, are truly magnificent. They form fulde ae targe and massy 
as those of velvet, and at the same time, perfectly souple, and void of stiffness 
There are also some beautiful satins. for evening dress, consisting of pink or blue 
grounds figured with white. These are trimmed with blende, or a pattern cor- 
responding with the design of the dress. 

For evening full dress, robes of embroidered tulle or crape, are very gene- 
rally worn. Sometimes the pattern consists of a seme of rose-buds and foliage, 
while at the top of the bem there 1 a wreath of roves, or some light running 
pattern. ‘This embroidery may be esther of white, or coloured silk on white 
crape, or of coloured silk on crape or tulle, of a corresponding colour 

We have observed some beautiful scarfs of black tulle, worked in delicate 
patterns in black silk. Scarfs of black satin, embroidered in black silks, are 
much worn in demi-toilette. Those of pink, blue, or cerise satin, embroidered 
in black, are preferred for ful! dress 

Though reticules are, strictly speaking, exploded from full dress, yet some, 
which have recently made their appearance, are so extremely elegant, that we 
are induced to notice them. ‘They are made of velvet or cachmere, and closed 
by a richly worked gilt snap. On each side hangs a long tassel set with bryou- 
terse, and suspended by chains. 

The most fashionable hats of the present season, are composed of a single 
colour, Certain combinations of colour, which were recently approved, are now 
regarded de manvais gout; for example, cerise or maize-coloured ribbons on 
black hats. The most genteel colours for trimming black velvet hats, are pink, 
greén, blue, or orange, For negligé hats, nothing is more appropriate than black 
velvet, with a demi-veil of black lace 

Turbans, which are now very generally adopted in evening dress, are frequently 
composed of black or white blonde, lined with satin. The most elegant are of 
black, lined with pink or orange. Those which are made on the bead at the 
time of dressing, are more light and elegant than those made on a frame. The 
grand art in making a turban is to avoid stiffness and uniformity in the folds 

Manttelets of velvet are now more general than those of satin. They are for 
the most part black, and lined with coloured satin or silk. ‘These mantelets are 
made with long ends in front, end falling collars. ‘They are trimmed with black 
lace or blonde. 

We lately saw a beautiful evening dress composed of marroon-coloured satin, 
sprigged with bouquets in shaded silk. The corsage was low, and draped in 
front, Short sleeves, with double sabots, and a lace scarf. Head-dress, a ban- 
dean of pearls 

The beins on the skirt: of dresses, are this year much narrower than they 
have hitherto been worn. 

Por the morning promenade, or in-dour negligé, printed merino is much em- 

loyed. The patterns are frequently in various colours, bat the majority have 
Clack designs on green, blue, red, or orange grounds. These dresses are made 
high, with double pelerines — Nov. 23. 
DRESSES AT THE LATE BALL AT THE TUILERIES. 

At. the ball recently given at the Palace of the Tuilories, in honour of her 
Majesty the Queen of the Belgians [see Albion of the week before last}, the 
dresses of the ladies were remarkably elegant. 


costeme. The majority of the tadies wore white. 
a few of the dresses most admired on this occasion 

The young Queen appeared in a ver) simple and becoming costume. It con- 
sisted of a robe of white crape, crossed from the waist to the feet in a bias 
direction by bouquets of roses 
Head dress, a wreath of roses. Very few jewels 

Princess Clementine wore a dress like her Majesty's, but the bouquets were of 
different flowers. Her hair. which was arfanged in Séadeaur Ferromierc, was 
ornamented with bouquets. A smal! bandeat disdem on the forehead 

Madame L.—— wore a white dress. The corsage en cherusque edged round 
the top with a row of diamonds. The jupe open m front, end fastened to the 
petticoat with bows and diamond clasps. Her headdress consisted of a sort of 
crown of diamonds, which completely encircled the coifure. No necklace 

Several ladies wore dresses of white blonde. Some wore their hair in dat 
bandeaux. Flowers were very general; very few “feathers were seen. Many 
bandesux of gold, with ornaments of precious stones in the centre 

Two young ladies who were dressed precisely alike attracted particular admi- 
ration. They wore robes of white pow de Soe, embroidered in boss silk; a 
wreath of jasmin and foliage formed a Mathie on the whole length of the skirt 


The body and sleeves were embroidered to correspond; but the pattern was | 


smaller Mantillas and sabots of white blonde. Wreaths of jamin in the bair 
One wore a parure of turquoises set in plain gold ; the other a parure of rubies 
set mm wrought gold 


Owing to the unosoal mildness 
of. the weather, almost all were of the colours and textures evitable to summer | 
We subjoina description of | 


The sleeves ornamented with sabofs of blonde. | 





with a wreath in silk and gold. Small bouquets scattered over the jupe. 
hair a wreath of smal! dasies with gold buds. A parure de fantane of diamonds 
mounted in gold. 


—— 
POLICE. 

Man.sorovon-Steeet.—John Cook and John Dean, the former of whom was 

a diminutive country-looking fellow, equipped in a fustian shooting-jacket, were 


the Three Kings Tavern, Piccadilly. ~ 

‘The portmanteas was deposited in a room in which Cook slept, and the principal 
cause of suspicion against him was, that he abeconded on Thursday morning 
immediately after the property was inissed. 
loitering about the yard, and he was absent with the other man, and they were 
apprehended m company. 

Mr. Chambers (to Couk): How do you get your living 1!—Cook : I be inde- 
pendent —Mr. Cuambers : Independeat !—Prisoner: Ees, | be. —Mr. Cham- 
bers: Where do you live!—Prisoner: At Devizes —Mr. Chambers: What are 
you doing here !—Prisoner: Why, I be just comed up to see Lunnun.—Mr 
Chambers; And pray is that other person with you an independent gentleman ! 
—Prisoner: Noa; he be employed by me to show me Lunnun.—Mr. Chan- 
bers: And you employ him to show you about '—Prisoner: Why, if I go to the 
Tower, ur any other place, to see the sights, I pay for him. —Mr. Chambere : 
And pray were is your luggage '—Prisoner: Oh, my luggage! Why. I be got 
’un in my pocket. (Laughter.)—Mr. Chambers: What! an independent gen- 
tleman carry his wardrobe in his pocket !—Prisoner: And here it be (pulling a 
dirty shirt and a pair of stockings out of his pocket )—Mr. Chambers: And 
where are your outward clothes !—Prisoner: Why they be here (putting his 
hand on his shooting jacket )—Mr. Chambers: Where's your money '— 


Prisoner: I dare say you would. (Much laughter.) 

The other prisoner admitted that he was employed by the gentleman to show 
him about town. 

George Ellis, one of the officers of this establishment, identified the country 
gentleman as a person who knew town very well. He had upwards of ten years 
ago been living at Brixton, and had ridden two or three matches for sporting 
butchers 

Mr. Chambers : Now you find you are known, | suppose that money in the 
Bank is gone’ Prisoner: Ees, I'm afraid it is. (Laughter.) Mr. Chambers: 
Well, I should like to know where your property is. Prisoner: And so should 
I. (Much laughter.) Mr. Chambers remanded the prisoner. 


Vavicties. 


The Genoa Gazette contains an account of the removal of a church steeple 
entire, at Crescentino, in Piedmont, from one point to another, at several yards 
distance, where it was placed on new foundations. ‘The operation took place 
under the direction of an engineer, and the master mason was so confident of its 
success, that he made his son remain in the steeple and ring the bells during the 
transport! 

According to the German Pedagogic Magazine, there died lately in Suabia a 
schoolmaster who for 51 years had superintended an institution with old fashion- 
ed severity. From an average inferred by means of recorded observations, one 
of the ushers has calculated, that in the course of his exertions he had given 
911,500 canings, 124,000 floggings, 209,000 custodes, 136,000 tips with the 
ruler, 10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22.700tasks to get by heart. It was further 
calculated that he had made 700 boys stand on peas, 600 kneel on a sharp edge 
of wood, 5000 wear the fool's cap, and 1708 hold the rod. 

A Qualification.—-A merchant lately advertising for aclerk ‘‘ who could bear 
confinement,” received an answer from one who had been seven years in gaol! 

Janet and her Web.—Moa:, years ago in a parish of Galloway—a rude and 
a tailor, and a mason. The mason being desirous to introduce his son to the 
same mystery, caused a lodge to be called for the purpose at a lonely cottage, 
where the ceremonies were proceeding when a knock was heard at the door. 
The mason, whose name was Don, went to see who it was, and found an old 
woman, who addressed him as follows :—‘' The masons are met the nicht 7” 
“Yes.” ‘Weel, ye ken my web was stolen last week” ‘ Yes, Janet; but 
what business has that wi’ the mason meeting!” “ Ou, ye ken, ye'll be raising 
the deil, and I wad just like if ye wad ask him, since he's there at ony rate, wha 
stole the web.”’ * Ouay, Janet; just you gang away, then, and we'll see what 
we can do.""—Mr. Dun then returned to the interior of the cottage, and men- 
tioned to the minister what had passed between him and the old woman. The 
clergyman rebuked him severely for conceding to the superstitious notions of 
the aged crone, and said he feared that it would ‘affront them a’.” “ Nae fear 
o’ that,” answered the mason, “just leave it all to me.” Next day, when 
Janet called upon Mr. Dun, he told her that “the deil ” had not exactly com- 
municated the name of the thief, but he had mentioned that if the goods were 
not returned before Thursday next the house of the guilty person would fall upon 
him in the night-time, and the whole family would be killed. This, he said, 
was a great secret, and he strictly forbade her communicating it to more than one 
person. Away went Janet, quite satisfied ; although it might have been expect- 
ed to occur to her that the prediction of punishment to a thief was not exactly 
a characteristic piece of conduct on the part of Old Nick.—The secret was 
speedily imparted to her next-door neighbour, with many injunctions as to the 
propriety of letting it go no farther ; notwithstanding which. it was known to the 
whole parish before night. On the third morning thereafter, Janet's web was 
found lying at her door, with a part which had been cut off attached to the main 
body of it with ping. 

THE PRIMA DONNA. 
With painted cheeks, and witching smiles, 
And fingers clothed in golden rings ; 
Squallanti every heart beguiles, 
And crowds attracts whene’er she sings. 
Ah, fair Italian! maid divine ! 
Of youthful hearts the proud enslaver ; 
Who makest amorous swains to pine, 
And woundest mortals with a quaver ; 
May no rude shakes thy rest disturb, 
Though grief thou'st caused to many a ninny ; 
And well we know thy notes superb 
Are always sure to fetch a guinea. 
In quod confined, don't care a pin, 
Of speedy exit never doubt ; 
Though scores have helped to put thee in, 
Thy bars will surely get thee out. 
Whene'er thon visitest our shores, 
In crowds arrive th’ admiring throngs ; 
Th’ o'erflowing house its myriads pours, 
And hails thee as the Queen of Songs. 
With open month, and foreign air, 
With eyes upturned, and graceful nods ; 
No mortal can with thee compare, 
Thou bast the favour of the gods. 
Announced in opera to appear, 
Full houses greet these squalling wenches ; 
While Hamlet, Richard, Cato, Lear, 
| Are all performed to empty benches. 
What novel crotchet in their brains 
Have Englishmen thus idly taken ; 
Donnas to heap with ill-got gains, 
While British talent is forsaken! 
An Advocate, of Connar, having bequeathed to the Lunatic Asylum of that 
| town a sum of 100,000 franes, concluded his legacy in the following terms :— 
- I gained this money from those who passed their lives in litigation, and there- 
| fore it is but an act of restitution.” 

Singular Sporting Anecdote.—A short time ago, whilst hunting in Lower Ou- 

vah, the dogs were slipt at a berd of deer. Soon after this one of the deer was 





! 


| heard crying; upon the dogs going up, a large snake was seen to uncoil itself, 


and craw] slowly into some long grass near. The deer was found quite dead, so 

| that the work of destruction must have heen coinpleted in a very few seconds. 
| —Colombo Journal, May 29 

Velvet, v. Broadcloth.—An extraordinary revolution in male costume is an- 

nounced for the approaching Parisian season. Nearly forty young men of the 

| highest fashion have agreed to introduce velvet coats, velvet shoes, and even 

| velvet hats, for full evening dress ; a style, in short, in some degree appruaching 
| the costume of Louis XIII. 


Scrope on Titlee— What's in a Name!?"—Poolett Scrope, the political | 


economist, the other day was asked why he did not, in the title-page of his 
| new work, state that “ the principles” were deduced ftom the Soctal Laws of 
Natural Welfare, instead of the Natoral Laws of Social Welfare! “’Pon my 


| soul,” said Scrope, “it never struck me ; but one title is quite as intelligible as 


| the other.” 


| Poltwal Dengnations—We thought the three descriptions of Whig, Tory, 


Another very elegant foilette consisted of a robe of white crape embroidered | and Radical, comprised all the political sects and parties of the day in this coin- 


sequestered district—there were only three freemasons, to wit, the minister, | 


a 


In the | try. We have been amused and 


| 


yesterday placed at the bar, charged on suspicion of stealing a portmanteau from 


The other prisoner was usually | 


| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Prisoner: Some of it be in the Bank, in some part or other of it —Mr. Cham- 
bers: I should like to know what corner of the Bank it is to be found in — | 














astonished, however, by an analytical list of 
the new Council of the burgh of Paisley, given by the Glasgow Free Press 
According to this list the Paisley Council ¢ontains a Radical, a Double- 
Radical, an Astute Radical, a Rational Radical, a Whiggish Radical, a Whig, a 
Pledging Whig, a Toryish Whig, an Eeonomising Whig, » Reforming Tory, , 
Soidisant Tory, and a “ No Politician.” Not content with this minute survey, 
the ruthless investigator next scrutinizes their religious pretensions. Sixteen of 
the Council are voluntary churchmen: one is represented as a“ keen chureh- 
man ;" another is a “pliant churclman ;” another, ‘ easy ditto ;” another, 
“clever ditto ;” one is a * stern dissenter,” and another is an * old dissenter” 
Verily, the Town Council of Paisley has obtained, what Falstaff and many 
others deciderated, a commodity of good names !—Inverness Courier. 
er oe 2 | ee ere C2 ae SE 
he Subscriber having been educated and associated with the leading members of 
his Profession as Architect and Civil Engineer im London has established hum 
self at Fredericton, New Brunswick, forthe purpose of practising in the British 
Provinces and the adjacent paris of the United Siates. He wall furnish designs, plans, 
and estimates of public and private buildings, bridges, gasworks, ratlroads, light . 
&e., and from his extensive connections in England, will be enabled to import the 
requisite materials, decorations and fittings of the newest fashions, and at very reason- 
able rates. W. PORDEN KAY. 
Letters Post Free addressed as above, will meet with immediate attention. 
January, |i th---61.] 


7WNHE LADIES OF NEW YORK and vicinity are respectfully informed that Mrs. 
Mears continues to give Lessons in Wax and Rice Flowers, Persian Work, 

Oriental Tinting, Transfer Gold, Silver and Silk Embroidery, Varnishing and Poligh- 
ing, taught after the English method. ‘ 

Specimens may be seen at 63 Nassau st. between John st. and Maide® lane. 

}CF” Ladies waited upon ai their own residences, or received by Mrs. Mears at 
home. [Jan. 1 
WE THE LADIES OF THE UNITED STATES and the CANADAS.—at 

the request of several eminent physicians of the cities ot New-York and Phila 

deiphia,I have devoted some time to prepare soles for shoes and boots, of my Medi- 
cated Russian Hare Skins. These are so constructed that they may be applied to 
any pair of shoes without enlarging them. ‘Those with stocks for the neck to be wera 











| im eases of sore throat, and for the chest as a preventative to taking cold, relief in 





best materials, coppere! and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and sapere 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


asthma and all pulmonary complaints, are submitted for inspection, by ladies. “Your 

most obedient servant, G.G. SCHNEIDER, Fancy Furrier 118 William-st. 
Agents—Rushion and Aspinal, 110 Broadway and §1 William-st. H.C. Hart, 

Bazaar, 173 Broadway, New-York, and R. D. Hart, Bazaar, Philadelphia. 
New-York, Jan, 2d, 1834, 


R. REYNOLDSON. (Pupil of Signors Rossini and Peliegrini,) begs to inform 
M his friends and the public in general, that he has commenced giving lessees m 
singing. Terms may be known on application at his residence, 7 Vandam street, or at 
the offices of the Courier & Enquirer, Albion or Mirror. [ Nov, 23-tf. 


ARWICK & Co., gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 

Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-Si. 
{March 46. 

BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.0 
e@ William street, New York Jan. 6. 


HE Subscriber has d'sposed of his interest in the American Hotel, to Edward 
Milford, 

All persons having demands against the said establishment, will please present the 
same at the bar—and ali persons indebted to said establishment,are requested to make 
payment to the said Edward Milford, he being fully authorized to settle all the concerns 
of the House. New York, November Ist, 1833. ELIJAH BOARDMAN, 

The Subscriber will hereafter conduct the American Hotel on his own account. 
New York, November Ist, 1833. EDWAKD MILFORD. 


WATEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO.—Extract from Repor, 
Tuesday, November 5th. Since the last report, 25 persons have been insured, 

of whom 

9 are in the City of New York, 16 are out of the City of New York,—25. 

8 are merchants, | Clergyman, 3 officers Army & Navy, 6 Clerks & Accountants, 
and 7 other pursuits,—25. 

Of these are insured for one year and over,7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 
3,—25. 

Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 2; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 
do do 1,000 do do 9. [Nov. 30.] E, A. NICHOLL, Secretary, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 


this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month. 





























Ships. Masters. | From New York. From Liv ' 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 
Si.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | T. Taubman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov. 30, Mar, 30, July 30, 

The shee packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 


greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers, The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty doll-.rs; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Masters. |Days of em from Days v Sailing from 


New-York. London, 


| 
H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan,10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
ty, 





Ships. 


Montreal, 











Ontario, Sebor, . 20, “ 20, July 7, Nov.7,Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,) Griswold, |June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,!Mar.17,July 17,Nov.!7, 
Canada, Britton, 1} * 10, * 10, * 10) % 27) 27, emg7, 
Sovereign, Kearney, “20, “ 20, ** 20, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. MT ANG: SMart Ml, 
Thames, . ' “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,) “ 27, “ 27, “ 27, 
York, Nye, :.* 20, ** 20, * 20,May 7, Sep. 7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin'Aug. 1, Dec. il, Aprti, © i7, * h7, * 17, 
Samson, Chadwick, Yr, OG So aee  eagy 8% 
President, Moore, | 20, ** 20, * 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7’ 
New Ship . —, Sep. 1, Jan.1, May 1,; “ 17, “ 17, “ 17° 


These ships are al! of the first class, about 506 tons burthen, built in this city of the 


enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. 

For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No, 19 Coleman street, London, to 

FiSH,GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
; JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 

N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 





NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Dang Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
Vew- York. Yavre. 
No, 1. Franc E. Funk, [Dec. !, April 1, Aug. 1s|Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes; “ 8, “ 8, “ &/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. i, 
3. Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,, “16, ‘16, “* 16) * 8 % g 


, , 8, 
pe TE ae 
oe 24, o 24, “ 24, 
Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 

“ 8, ‘ 8, “ 8, 
“ i6, “ 16, “ 16, 
“ 24, 24, “ 24, 


4. Rhone, 

1, New Ship, 

2. Formosa, 

3. Manchester, 
4. New Ship, 

i. Chas. Carroll, 


J.Rockett,| “24, “24, “ 24,| 

J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1, 

Ww.u.Ornes ~ 6 *'¢, @ & 

Weiderholdt} * 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

H.Robinson,| “* 24, “* 24, * 24, 

W. Lee, Feb. l, June 1, Oct, 
3 : 

















1 
2, Charlemagne Pierce 3 * 8" April 1 . bal 
3. New Ship, ‘ “16, “16, Hi n gn Aut gree y 
4. Poland, Richardson,| “* 24, “24, “ 244 i6, “* 16,°* 16, 
1. Erie, J. Fank, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.lf “ 24, “* 24, * 24, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, = a See 8,,|May 1, Sept. }, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, Sold, “16, “ 16) * g, a = 
4. Henri LV. WU. Casto. | 24, “24, “ 24)] 46% 1g) % 16, 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty doHars, including beds 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—kE. 

Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do 8th de Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 

Agents at New York—J.J. Boyd, No. 19 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fax and Living 

ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-atreet, 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 





Ships. Masters. saat | Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
j yew York. Lon 
No 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscve, Rogers, “ 8, “ 8, ‘ 8.) “ 24, “ 24, i 24, 
3. Pacific, R, L. Waite} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16.)Mar. 1, July 1, Nev. |, 
2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, ~ i a s 


’ 8, 
3. Europe, Maxwell Feb. 1, June tl, Oct. 1.) “ 16, “ 6 “ 
4. Geo. Washington Holdrege, eG’ Su® ’ Y . . 








1 Sowth Amdnes, |Marshell) | “16, 16) 1a lap Mh Meg 1 Best 
‘ . ’ . . v i . . 
2. United States,’ |Holdrege, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) oan ‘ers é, 
3. Britasnia, Sketchley, |Mar.i,July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 46, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, “ 8, 8 4 gl mw og mw og we og 
3. New York, Hoxie, “16, “ 16, “ 16\May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
2. John Jay, Glover, “24, * 24, * ag) © g gt ee on 
1. North America, |Mary, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, * 6, “ M, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, ~~ Bo * & * OM 86% Be MS 
1. Caledonia, Graham, = 16, “ 16, Jume 1, Oct. 1, "eb. |, 
2. Virginian, Harris, Ret Fe ll ee oe 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thir’y-five gi 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of eve description. 

No. f and 3, Old “ive.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wal street, No. 2 New Lime 
—Owners, Wood an! T'r'mble, and Sam!. Hicks & Sone — No. 4, Packet Lae 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


nts in Li ) istand 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm ane 


Age 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 


+ A I 





